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THE VALLEY OF NACOOCHEE ; 


WITH THE LEGEND OF THE “EVENING STAR.” 


** Sweet vale of Ovoca!”—Moorsz, 


More than a year of my dole of life has fled since I visited Nacoo- 
chee, and made, among others, the drawing which accompanies the 
present number of Orton. In looking over my journal for materials 
for this topographical sketch, I find my notes at the time to be but 
meagre—but it matters not, since there are tablets of memory upon 
whieh my impressions of the “‘ sweet vale” are more indelibly inscri- 
bed than were ever pen-marks upon paper, In the bureau of memory, 
apart from all the mass of heartless remembrances and saddening 
thoughts~—is a secret draw, stored with grateful treasures of the past, 
and there, amidst the poets’ pictures of Tempe and Thessaly, and 
Ovoca, gleams a sparkling gem, of purer radiance than them all—my 
realizations of Nacoochee—the “‘ Evening Star,”—for such is the 
poetic rendering of the Indian word. 

Vehiculating—as Carlyle would express it—near the sunset-hour of 
a summer’s day, on my route from Rabun county, towards the south- 
west, a quick turn in the road, very unexpectedly opened to my de- 
lighted vision, the whole stretch of the charming valley of Nacoochee, 

Now, reader, lend me your eye—fix it in the direction of the set- 
ting-sun ;—there! you see that extent of slightly undulating plain, some 
seven miles in length and about a mile and a half in breadth? You 
see the ranges of hills which environ it, and jealously seclude it from 
all the outer world ; hills and mountains of Juxuriant verdure, in all the 
varied tints which elose proximity and gradually growing distance im- 
part? You see the gorgeous carpet which covers the plain; the eme- 
rald grass, the tassellated majze, the ripening grain of every nature ? 
You see the cottages, with “ the smoke’s blue wreaths ascending with 
the breeze,” which sprinkle its surface? You see the fickle shadows 
cast by the changing clouds !—ah! and you see too, I can tell it by 
the bright sparkle of your eye—you see the serpentine windings of an 
infant stream, through the bosom of the vale—the waters of the young 
Chattahoochee : this, reader, is the valley of the ‘‘ Eventne Star.” 

The few hours of sun-light which remained to me upon the first day 
of my visit, I spent as I should do my débat at Venice or Rome—in 
rambling, without guide or guide-books, at will, asking neither the 
name nor history of this or that. 
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On the succeeding day, well satisfied with the perusal I had made, 
the previous evening, of the title-page and index, I commenced, in the 
society of Mr. Williams, the hospitable proprietor of a great portion of 
the valley—a feast upon its details. 

I took, now, a bird’s-eye view from the summit of a neighboring 
eminence, and then from the plain gazed upward upon the mountain 
bulwarks. 

The particular site which won my love, is a spot of rising ground, 
on the southern ledge of the valley, across the river ; and bearing the 
unmusical name of ‘“Sal’s Mountain.” It was so called after its 
former eccentric occupant. There are some stories connected with it, 
which have slipped my memory. From this mound, besides the view 
of the valley westward, which I have endeavored to embody in the 
accompanying sketch—another plain towards the east is seen—a 
section of the vale scarcely less beautiful than the other. Looking 
from Mademoiselle Sal’s whilom residence, the valley, or that part 
of it strictly so called—is seen very much as it was at my first glimpse, 
the night before. Under the hill, upon the right, is the domicil of Mr. 
Williams and his family. From thence the road winds to the south- 
ern sections of the valley, where the inhabitants are defacing the beauty 
of the scene, in the successful opening of gold mines, and where the 
renowned Mount Yonah lifts its lofty head. The most interesting ob- 
ject descried from Sal’s home, is a perfectly formed conical mound, 
rising at some distance upon the left of the observer. With this 
singular elevation is woven a chef d’evre of Indian legends—the ro- 
mance which gave to the valley its name of Nacoochee, or the Even- 
ing Star. 

No one has visited the spot, without learning the story I speak of. 
It is, like the snow-ball, capable of adding greatly to its bulk in rolling 
from lip to lip, and had I not as mortal a horror of Indian stories, as 
of revolutionary tales, Fourth-of-July orations, and temperance ad- 
dresses, what a nice little piece of tragedy I might weave up from the 
groundwork which the popular legend affords! How grandly the 
sonorous names of the mighty chiefs Nagahocheeahkalacha and com- 
pany would sound ; how sweetly would flow the poetic speeches of 
some gentle maiden, with moon-beams for eyes—her mouth “ a pink 
portico with ivery doors,” and a foot stolen from the mountain roe! 
But ah, my pen says “no: ‘tell the story briefly, and as ’twas told 
to you.”” 

In the days of yore, then, before that fell time, when the lordly In- 
dians were compelled to 





“ vield their pleasant lands, 
To the stranger's stronger hands” — 


the Great Spirit found a serious rival in the love of his children of the 
vale, in the heavenly person of the far famed and adorable ‘ Nacoo- 
chee,” sovereign princess of the soil. 

The maiden’s father was a mighty chieftain in her warlike nation, 
and viewed with hereditary and unconquerable envy and hate the 
prowess of the neighboring tribe of Unhappily the princess’ 
young heart had been early stolen by a gallant youth, son of the ruler 
of this very obnoxious race ; and when did an Indian maiden’s love 
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ever succumb to aught of opposing fate? In the silent hour, when the 
dream-god held undisputed sway, the youthful lovers met, and kissed 
and yowed: and vowed and kissed, and met again. The spiteful 
current of true love dashed a malicious wave of intelligence of these 
secret trysts to the wigwam of the parent chief. He started! Nacoo- 
chee, the sun-beam of his soul, was gone. Up sprang the warriors 
with bended bows and revengeful brows. Now the valley feels their 
stealthy step—a gossamer robe yields to the dalliance of the night- 
zephyr; it is the fair maiden’s, and at her feet kneels the scion of 
their hated rival—an unearthly yell follows, scarcely quicker than 
does the wingéd arrow. The maiden sees the danger—she falls before 
her lover—receives the fatal shaft designed for his heart—dies. The 
youth, in a frenzy of despair, sinks by her side, a self-immolated offer- 
ing at the shrine of love. The warriors now gather around; grief 
wrings all hearts, but most sorely that of the childless chief. He 
pines away and dies, and with the fated lovers, is buried in the bosom 
of the valley, and a consecrated mound is piled over their resting place, 
upon the summit of which is planted a solitary pine. This tragical 
tomb, with its gloomy tree, remains even to this day, and is no other 
than the self-same mound, which now forms so interesting an object 
in the landscape of Nacoocuee. T. A. RICHARDS, 





THE DAYS OF OUR SUNNY YOUTH. 


A SONG. 





BY EB. G. SQUIER. 


—— 


Oh, the days of our hi youth are o’er! 
en the pe Any. A were brigh 
And we Soe Awe from the fairy shore, 
In the ing waters’ light. 
And our gilded , like a meteor spark, 
ced lightly on its way, 
And the curling wave a murmur gave, 
When tossed in rainbow spray— 
Oh, then for the days, the sunny days, 
The days that no more shall be ; 
Ere the cares of life, its storm and strife, 
Disturbed the sleeping sea ! 


II. 
Oh, the days are gone of our sunny youth ! 
Its days of song and mi 
And the frown of Care o’er the smile of Truth, 
Like the storm shade on the earth, 
Rests dim and dark, the fatal mark, 
Of the ills that years entail— 
Nor can the smile, though bright the while, 
To hide their trace avail— 
ny: for the days, the merry days, 
e days of our sunny you' 
Ere Falsehood’s guile had dimmed the smile, 
The angel smile of Truth! 
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THE FULTON FOLLY, 


OR, THE FIRST STEAMBOAT : 


& ROMANCE OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Author of ‘The Trysting Rock,” and other Tales. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


iN WHICH MR. MARK HARLEY RELIEVES THE WRITER OF His DUTIES, BY TAKING THE PEN HIMSELF, 
AND DETAILING FOREGONE EVENTS BEARING UPON OUR sTORY. 


‘* Now, Robert !” cried Mark Harley the next morning, “I have 
passed my commission over to our neighbor, Mrs. Soap, and as the 
things cannot be ready to take home before night, I have hit upon a 
new way of passing time, amusing ourselves, and, perhaps, benefitting 
our purse—though the least said about that, probably, the better.” 

*t ‘What is in your noddle now, my dolphin 1” 

** Romance.” 

* Oh! of course !” 

‘**¢ A romance,” Rob.: a story of real life, founded upon fact, and 
all that—for the ‘ Journal.’ As I can find no better theme, I shall 
use up the incidents of our first encounter: in short, the story of the 
paper we found last night.” 

** There is more fact than fiction in that, Mark ; I doubt your suc- 
cess with such materials.” 

** Never fear! I am all fixed: here is paper, pen and ink, and there 
hang the portraits for a source of inspiration. I'll just write it off 
now, in the ‘rough,’ and polish it at some other time. Shall it be 
grave, humorous or pathetic ?” 

“* Oh, just tell the events as they happened, truly and without any 
coloring: make a simple story of it.” 

“Well: ‘4 SIMPLE STORY OF REAL LiFe,’ by ——” 

‘* Never mind the author’s name. If it sets the world on fire, you 
can afterwards claim it; if not, you can keep the secret.” 

“ Good, again ; now to commence—was it a balmy day? it should 
have been, you know.” 

“No: it was cloudy, excessively cloudy.” 

“ That is not orthodox, but I'll trust to the force of truth and try 
the cloudy day.” 

“** Tt was upon a cloudy day in -’ that won’t do at all. I must 
begin again.” 

“* The day was sultry, and quickly sped the murky clouds through 
their native skies, as the summer of 180- tottered upon its staff ;’ now, 
Ive got it, Robert. ‘The inhabitants of the little village of Pai—’ ” 

“ Don’t mention names, Mark.” 

‘* Well: ‘ the inhabitants of the little village of ,’ sequester- 
ed upon the matgin of the Seine, cast ever and anon most doubtful 
glances upwards, and then at a small craft, winding its way in confi- 
dence and apparent security, through some dangerous rocks which 
obstructed the navigation of the river, at a little distance below. 
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“* The walking barometers of the town, looked ominously around 
them, and with evident forebodings, regarded the unusual lifelessness 
and glare of the atmosphere and the threatening aspect of the heavens. 
Some went so far as to hint that a sudden change of weather was 
brewing, and that a violent hurricane was not impossible ; in which 
case, the gallant little barque, so confident in her course, would have 
the very life knocked out of her—’” y 

‘“‘ That’s a bad expression, Mark,” interrupted the listener. 

“ No consequence, Robert ; this is only a sketch; I'll pile up the 
poetry and rhetoric afterwards.” 

‘“** The current of the Seine runs with unusual rapidity, and the 
vessel, now, had it full against her, though moving right in the wind’s 
eye. While in her dangerous position, it was very evident, that a 
sudden change of the wind would render her powerless and inevita- 
bly consign her to destruction. 

*** So seemed to think a sojourner in the town, who stood upon a 
jutting rock some distance from the group. Clinging to an over: 
hanging tree, he gazed intently upon the motions of the vessel—’ 
that is you, you know, Robert. Shall I give you a character? What 
colored eyes and hair will you have? Will you be a youth of grace- 
ful form and gallant height, or a man verging upon the prime of 

ears ?” 
ar: No descriptions of that kind, Mark; every body describes their 
heroes. Tell us what I thought and said. I believe I have given 
you the full history.” 

“T have not forgotten it. ‘Strange thoughts seemed passing 
through the watcber’s mind. ‘ She lies entirely at the cruel mercies 
of the winds and tides,’ he muttered. Now had she only the mighty 
power of steam to do her will, she might laugh at the scowling ele- 
ments, and before they could give vent to their wrath, be quietly 
anchored here in the basin. Men laugh at my glorious theory, and 
call it wild and visionary. They sneer at me for a mad enthusiast, 
grasping at impossibilities. So they sneered at Gallileo, at Columbus ; 
but where is the sneer now!’ ” 

** Stop, Mark! you are narrating the truth, to be sure, but it is not 
well to tell all the truth at all times. In the next line,‘ I should not 
wonder if you had.penned my name in so many letters—you have 
almost done so as it is.” 

“I see my mistake, Robert ; you must pardon me. J never think 
of the coming results of your mighty scheme, but miy fancy runs 
mad. As you remark, I have already said enough to betray you, for 
whose name but your own is associated with the present insane, but 
future gud-like subject. In revising the story, Ill omit or alter that 

But to proceed~”’ 

“** As the youth thus soliloquized, nearer and nearer came the 
craft, now rapidly approaching some rocks below the very point where 
he stood. At this instant an unearthly glare overspread the land,’ a 
wild burst of thunder sound frightened the eternal hills, and wrung 
from them a myriad terrific echoes ; the mad lightenings laughed deri- 
sively at their agonies; up rose the infuriated wind from an unlook- 

ed for quarter of the heavens ; the passengers of the devoted vessel 
were, for an instant, seen crouched in the life-boat, and the next, riding 
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upon the crested waves, in the tiny shell, while the late gallant barque 
floated a shattered wreck upon the waters. The stranger watched 
the well-freighted boat, as it rode safely towards the land, when sud- 
denly a shriek and a sinking form arrested his attention. To turn 
the boat was impossible, and the lady’s fate seemed certain, when, 
with reckless courage, he dashed into the surf, grasped the sinking 
burden, and bore it safely to the shore !”” 

* — there is poetry for you, Robert! but why do you look so 

ve ” 

“TI was thinking that you had told the tale but tootruly. You 
cannot wonder that it awakens many varying thoughts.” 

“IT had forgotten, Robert, that I was dealing with realities. I'll 
hasten on.” 

“* Placing his precious charge in the arms of her friends, the gal- 
lant rescuer, naturally averse to receiving commendations or thanks, 
and remembering too the usual method of ending such adventures, 
very sillily (I beg your pardon, Robert,) seized the first opportunity to 
glide away and lose himself in the crowd. 

*«* The Diligence for Paris, whither he was bound, was to start in 
half an hour, and the road to his lodgings led him again by the beach. 
Walking along, his attention was called by neighboring cries for help. 
For some time, he vainly sought to discover from whence they pro- 
ceeded. At length strange as it appeared, they evidently arose from 
the inside of a large chest, which had been washed ashore, and was 
now so wedged between rocks, that to raise the lid was impossible. No 
sooner had he relieved the box from the vice, than up-rose the cover 
and out-stepped a full-grown Jad, so convulsed with laughter, that for 
some time he found no voice to answer his queries or thank his deliverer. 
It at length turned out that the adventurer, wishing to escape from the 
unnatural treatment of a cruel father, had shipped himself the night 
before on board of the lost vessel, expecting to reach her port (from 
whence he designed walking to Paris) in twenty-four hours. He 
was accompanied by a fellow adventurer, and as they found it impos- 
sible to raise, between them, more than sufficient money for a single 
passage, some resort was necessary. In this dilemma he proposed oc- 
cupying a large chest in the possession of his companion, and con- 
signing himself to the owner’s care, go ‘ without money and without 
price.” They accordingly made sundry holes in the top of the box, 
for ventilating purposes, and the occupant-elect in due time took up 
his spacious quarters. As his friend carried his luggage in his own 
state-room upon the deck, it was only when visiters were expected, that 
he played ‘ hide-and-seek.’ Thus they got along very well, until near 
the time of the sudden wreck, when as the cabin-boy was expected 
to arrange the berth, the hero sought his apartment and was safely 
locked up, as all luggage should be. He was thus buried when the 
storm struck and shattered the vessel, and while his companion, as it 
afterward§ appeared, found a watery grave, he, in his novel craft, safely 
floated ashore! and what was more amusing, the chest, obeying the 
instructions upon its lid, kept ‘ right side up with care,’ and the hero 
finally emerged, nearly as dry as when he so deliberately got in !’” 

“ It was the first time, I ever met you, Mark,” added Fulton, “ and 
an odd enough introduction it was! I shall never forget how coolly 
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you saluted me, as you came out of your hole, nor how capitally you 
told your story.’’. 

** And I, Robert, always find the recollection of that prank to be a 
panacea for present care. But 1 must finish the narrative. 

“**So much time was consumed in this adventure that none re- 
mained to be lost, if the stranger followed his plan of taking the Dili- 
gence for Paris. When he explained his design to the hero of the 
chest, that enterprising gentleman insisted upon acting upon it himself, 
and the two accordingly, reaching the coach-house just in season, 
were soon en route for the French metropolis. In Paris, the memory 
of the fair creature he had so seasonably rescued, often troubled the 
stranger’s thoughts, and he sometimes regretted his haste in leaving 
her without any clue to her name and residence. Perhaps, hoping to 
gain such intelligence, he daily searched the newspapers for accounts 
of the disaster. All that he found, however, was a mere general state- 
ment of the matter, in the ‘ Moniteur.’ It mentioned the rescuing of 
the lady and thatthe family were Americans, but said nothing of names. 
There was, though, one paragraph, which he supposed might account 
for their not having made the least inquiry after himself. It recorded 
the loss of the young lady’s father, who had not been seen since the 
wreck. 

“*¢ The stranger remained some time in Paris, and at length, his 
new friend and himself, between whom a strong and lasting affection 
had sprung up, embarked for their native soil in the United States. 
The sequel of our story must be related in another chapter.’ ” 

‘* There, Robert !” cried the scribbler as he ended his tale—‘* What 
think you of that, for the ‘ first part’ of a ‘ simple story’ ?” 

“* It’s a very good—‘ an excellent good,’ opening, Mark ; but there 
the history ends. How will you manage the ‘ sequel’ you promise ?” 

“‘ Why, perhaps something may turn up for a sequel: Ay, Rob.? 
the prospect is good. Any how! [I'll arrange it. Every body shall 
be married and—there the curtain of course must drop.” 

We may here add that the first chapter of Mark’s “ Simple Story” 
was duly immortalized in the ‘‘ Journal ;” but the second, was never 
forth-coming. The critics abused him and laughed at him so much, 
that he vowed never to write simple stories again. Why they did so, 
we cannot conceive. We think his tale indicative of much genius, 
uniting richness of diction, grace of sentiment, and strength of thought, 
with ingenuity of plot! We doubt, indeed, whether we could have 
written it better ourself. At least, it throws a serviceable light upon 
our narrative, and we are greatly obliged to the “ talented” author. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH AFFAIRS IMPROVE AND OUR HEROES’ SPIRITS BY NO MEANS FLAG. 


‘“‘ Tue eternal stars will shine out again, when it is dark enough,” 
says that quaint, yet terse ‘* book editor,” Carlyle ; so in the ordinary 
course of events all things will turn, when high or low or bad enough. 
The affairs of our young heroes had reached their extremest ebb, when 
the reader last formed one of their table group, and now necessarily 
began an upward flow. Some of Fulton’s acquaintance had invaded 
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his seclusion and furnished him such assistance as they could venture 
to offer through the medium of employment for -his pencil, and his 
sitters were now numerous enough to afford him a sufficient mainte- 
nance. Mark, too, though as yet he had failed in his effort to pro- 
cure employment in some mercantile house, managed: to hit upon 
divers means of adding to their income. They had left their garret 
for more pleasant lodgings, yet they still kept bachelors’ hall and in a 
style the most strictly economical ; for Fulton’s ambition and genius 
led him into scientific pursuits, which, however much they promised, 
required a great expenditure with no present returns. Their furniture 
was as simple as ever, and equally so their table, though happily now 
certain and regular. Mark kept a day-book of all receipts and ex- 
penses, and an amusing page might be made from its entries. The 
little with which they managed to supply their wants, would astonish 
many, whose means are still more Jimited and who pique themselves 
upon their frugality. As Mark said one night, after summing up the 
expenses of a fortnight, * Many a poor clerk would make a larger bill 
in the purchase of a pair of kids, and many a fashionable lounger 
would, in less time, dissipate a greater sum in the fumes of his cigurs.”” 

Mark, a few days after his first yisit, called again, en costume, upon 
the patrons of the poor laundress. He received his guid pro quo at 
the stipulated rate of “ four shillings per dozen, big and little,” but to 
his sad disappointment, found that Mrs, Marsden and the young ladies 
had that very morning left the city with a party of pleasure, for Penn- 
sylvania: as, fearful of the waiter’s scrutiny, he did not venture to 
question him, nothing remained but to wait patiently their return. 

It was some two weeks subsequent to their removal, when one 
night, Mark had been reading to his friend, who was deeply engaged 
in filing away at some pieces of machinery which strewed the table— 
suddenly springing up, he snatched a pair of scissors and cutting a slip 
from the newspaper, proceeded to post it over the mantel-piece. 

“Pray, Mark, what have you got there?” inquired his chum, 
gazing up. 

“ Tit for tat, Rob., isa just law, A passage in the paper struck me 
so forcibly, that I could do nothing less than cut it and crucify it. I 
am only nailing Dr. Johnson to the mast.” 

** Why, how has the surly philosopher offended you ?” 

“* By intruding his advice, Robert, and that so nervously that one 
could not help reading it, and so truthfully, that one cannot avoid ad- 
miring and heeding it. I have elevated it to serve us in the way of 
the pillars of cloud and fire. If you second the motion, it shall be 
our coat of arms. As far as we have yet made it so, so far have we 
been blest, and so have thousands of others: Listen— 

‘ All the performances of human art at which we look with praise 
and wonder, are instances of the resistless force of perseverance ; it 
is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant coun- 
tries are united by canals; if a man was to compare the effect of a 
single stroke with the pick-axe, or of one impression of the spade with 
the general design and Jast result, he would be overwhelmed with the 
sense of their disproportion: yet these paltry operations incessantly 
continued, in time surmount the greatest difficulties ; and oceans are 
bounded by the slender force of human beings. It is, therefore, of the 
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utmost importance that those who have any intention of deviating from 
the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a reputation superior to names 
hourly swept away by time among the refuse of fame, should add to 
their reason and their spirit, the power of persisting in their pur- 
poses ; acquire the art of sapping what they cannot batter; and the 
habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance by obstinate attacks.’ ” 

‘* What say you to that, Robert ?” 

“A noble ensign, Mark! We'll fight under its folds, and, I doubt 
not, with success. We might recall many, once poorer than ourselves, 
who, by following the precepts of that text, have electrified and blessed 
the world, and finally, proudly retired from it to a niche in the temple 
of undying Fame. It is necessity, which has in all ages struck the 
fire from the flint, and that should encourage us. ‘ Nothing,’ said a 
distinguished artist, ‘is denied to well directed labor,’ and with truth 
has it been asserted, that, that genius is worthless which will not rise 
superior to circumstances. We should rejoice, Mark, rather than 
otherwise, that our poverty grants us the opportunity of testing the 
power of what little ability we possess. Were we in what is called 
‘ happier circumstances,’ a thousand empty thoughts might dull the 
spirit, which now, spurred by necessity, may yet achieve something 
worthy of the ever-living soul.” 

“Very true, Robert, we may sometimes think our powers straitened 
by the iron hand of adverse circumstances, yet, in praying a change 
of those circumstances, we often know little how unwise is the prayer- 
I remember me, of the story of Chreymbus, and his hated house- 
keeper, Poverty. Plutus, you know, kindly shipped the old hag off, 
but instead of growing wiser and more virtuous, Chreymbus becomes 
useless and arrogant, and ends with worshipping Plutus, and propo- 
sing to carry him to the Temple and install him in the place of Ju- 
piter : Chreymbus became rich, and like others was soon nothing else. 
We have no Plutus, Robert, to ostracise dame Poverty for us, but our 
own stout hearts and hands; we have not only to do the polishing of 
our fortune, but also to quarry and rough-hew the stone.” 

“And as I was saying, Mark, we have abundant cause to take 
heart, when we think of the bright throng of those, who, though once 
like us, have stormed the citadel of Fame. Who was the Homer— 
whose glory, ages past, present and to come, have sung, sing and will 
sing—who, but a poor blind beggar *”’ 

“ And who, Robert, was the Shakspeare of all time !—who, but the 
poor starveling, Will?” 

Yk the Cromwell of History, Mark, sprung from the brewer’s 
vat !” 

** And the Columbus of the World, Robert, left a loom !”’ 

* And Correggio, Mark, a cake-shop, and Hogarth the apprentices’ 
stool, and the Carracci, stations equally humble.” 

* And Cincinnatus and our own Washington, Robert, their farms,” 

“ And our glorious Franklin, the compositor’s case, Mark |!” 

“ And a host of others, Robert, a bright and glorious host, who 
have asserted the supremacy of mind, and humbled the vain preten- 
sions of mere adventitious birth and fortune.” 

“ They shall be to us, Mark, guiding stars, and in remembering 
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them, we will remember the words of Bacon: ‘It is man’s duty to 
labor ; to God and the angels only, is it permitted to be lookers on’ !” 

Thus cheerfully and hopefully did the young friends converse, in 
the intervals of their prescribed routine of labor and study ; little 
dreaming, probably, that one of their names was destined to add 
another to the glorious list which they had so admiringly instanced. 
Yet pursuing the path they did, how could it have been otherwise ? 

Go on, Robert Fulton! Go on, Mark Harley! Ye stand now, up- 
on the bottom round of the ladder of triumph; yet your feet are upon 
the round ; your eyes upturned, and with your heroic discardance of 
that fated, blighting, hydra-headed Upas—*“ Cannot,” the victory’must 
be yours. It is so traced in the page of man’s experience ; upon the 
records of Heaven’s justice, it is burnt, that the indomitable, unyield- 
ing resolve, shall not labor and bring forth the mountain’s pigmy 
progeny. Goon! falter not! look not back! be neither daunted nor 
allured from the ascent, and when ye find the ladder totter and fear to 
fall, look up, and from its topmost spar, ye shall step to the conquer- 
or’s throne. 

There are, who inertly wait for the glorious bird of Triumph, to 
perch upon their ignoble heads ; who dream success to be the award 
of blind Fate or fickle Fortune ; but know, young men! that if the 
bestowal of this world’s honors be uncertain—be a Sphinx’s riddle, 
there is a key to its solution. That key, is unwavering Purpose with 
untiring Effort! It shall clear up for you the query, and show you 
right well, upon whom the gods confer their honors ; while the poor 
spiritless drones who never dream, or shrink to use this key, so far 
from reading the mystery in their own experience, shall share the pe- 
nalty of default--the Sphinx’s just rage. Her fangs shall rend them 
in shreds, and with the body’s life their remembrance shall pass, and 
no more live, than lives the azure and the green, when the life-giv- 
ing Light is withdrawn ! 








CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH A NEW CHARACTER IS INTRODUCED, OF WHOM, AS BUT LITTLE Is YET KNOWN, BUT 
LITTLE CAN BE SAID. 

Tue conversation of our young aspirants was suddenly interrupted 
—at the point in the last chapter where our own reflections were ob- 
truded—by the presence of a third person. The new comer thrice 
knocked, but in the heat of the discourse was unheard, and receiving 
no answer, he entered, and, for some minutes, stood an unobserved 
auditor. ’ 

His person was closely wrapped, though it was still summer, in the 
capacious folds of a venerable cloak, while his face was deeply buried 
in the shade of an old fur cap. Without waiting to be bidden, he seat- 
ed himself, and displacing the cloak and cap, turned with a pleasant 
yet saddened smile upon the young men. He was, apparently, a man 
of forty summers or less ; his figure was manly in height and bear- 
ing ; despite his humble dress, there was that in his countenance and 
whole demeanor, which spoke the man of refined and polished mind, 
of high breeding and no little acquaintance with the world in all its 
castes. In a voice grave, yet kind; condescending, yet got patroniz- 
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ing, he apologized for his intrusion and for being an unintentional, 
yet not an uninterested listener to their discourse. With great delica- 
cy he introduced a commendation of their high aims and a hope for 
their merited reward. 

“TI am no idle spy,”’ he added, smilingly, ‘“ upon your secrets, and 
I tell you at once, to what unlucky chance you have to lay the blame 
of my visit. In reading the last number of the ‘ Journal’ I was much 
pleased with an article entitled, ‘A Simple Story,’ which, upon inquiry 
of the publisher, I found to be written by Mr. Harley—one of your- 
selves, I presume. Ah! yes; here, I see, lays a copy of the tale.” 

‘* It was the amusement,”’ said Robert, pointing to Mark, “ of one of 
my friend’s idle hours.” 

“ I am delighted,” returned the stranger, ‘to find that-I have not 
made a mistake. Mr. Harley, it gives me real pleasure to tell you 
how gratified I have been with that little display of your talents.” 

“‘] thank you, sir,”’ returned Mark, “‘ for your kind opinion; may 
I introduce my only friend, sir—Mr. Fulton—Mr. ” 

‘¢ Browne, sir.” 

“Fulton! Robert Fulton: ah! now I recollect, when I see your 
pictures and machinery. I have the pleasure of meeting the same 
Mr. Fulton whose discoveries in the scientific and mechanic arts, 
have already given him so much reputation, and who is said now to 
be busied with the chimerical dream of navigating our rivers and lakes 
by the power of steam. I beg your pardon, sir, but we are not all 
such enthusiasts as you are, and though J question the rationality of 
your projects, I feel that if such plans ever are realized, it will be you 
to whom the world will be indebted. I heard yesterday of your being 
in the city, but I did not anticipate the pleasure of meeting with you 
to-night. You must allow me to furnish you some subjects for your 
pencil,” he continued, looking around at the various finished and un- 
finished pictures, which filled the room. At length his eye rested upon 
the two portraits of which we have before spoken. 

** Ah! are those portraits from your own easel, sir ?” 

“ Portraits, sir? Whydo you think them portraits? The one with 
the light-tresses, is a likeness of my sister—and the other of 

‘¢ T must, sir, at some time, have seen them both,” said Mr. Browne, 
gazing long and earnestly at the features. ‘‘ Who sat for the other?” 

“‘T painted it, sir, from memory. I saw the original but once, and 
that, a year since, in France.” 

The visiter spoke not for some moments, and then suddenly look- 
ing from the picture to the copy of Mark’s story, which he held in his 
hand, he repeated— 

“A year ago—in France! Mr. Fulton, tell me candidly, are you 
and your friend the heroes of this tale ?” 

“‘ Tt seems to be a matter of interest to you; frankly then, sir—we 
are.” 

** Bless you, my boys !—I mean bless you, for je kind and fear- 
less hearts in venturing your own lives for those of others. You must 
excuse my warmth ; as I told you, the tale pleased me—delighted me, 
and you may imagine my gratification at finding it to be all true, and 
at meeting the real actors. And that picture with the raven hair, 
there, Mr. Fulton—is your painting from memory of the lady you so 
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fearlessly saved? She must have made a deep impression upon your 
eyes and heart ?” 

‘¢ That, sir,” returned Robert, coldly, “ is a query which it very little 
becomes a stranger to make, and concerns him Jess to hear answered.” 

‘I beg pardon, sir, formy remark. I presume there was no ground 
even, for it. You will dispose of the picture, sir? Name your own 
price.” 

“ For no sum, sir! not even a copy.” 

“Ah! ah! Isit so, youngman! Well; you may meet her again, 
and find your dream an empty one. She may be above your reach. 
Do not hope too much !” 

“‘ Indeed, sir! permit me to say that your remarks are as gratuitous, 
as they are strange. I may be very unworthy of her; in no other 
sense do I know that she or any other lady is ‘ above my reach.’ ” 

** And you will not sell the picture ?” 

** Never! sir.” 

** Well, sir; it grows late. I crave your forgiveness if I have ap- 
peared presuming or rude. My motives were kind. I came to proffer 
my humble aid in advancing the interests of the writer of this story, 
which I hope it will still be in my power to do. I shall take the 
liberty ere long to intrude upon you again—until then, adieu.” 

Here, also, the author must say a short adieu to the heroes, while 
he glances at other scenes and personages of his story. 


TO GENEVIEVE. 


BY J. W. 4A. HAYWOOD. 


Unuappry heart! in vain 
Thou turnest to the brilliant scenes of life ; 
Alas! amid the tumult and the strife, 
Thou canst not break thy chain ! 


Once, all arrayed in light, 
The beauty and the glory of glad things— 
As from a guardian angel's laden wings, 
Broke on thy ravished sight. 


Now thou art sadly prest ; 
Night throws its pitying mantle o’er thy tears, 
But sorrow finds thee when the morn appears, 
Weary with Love’s unrest. 


Why didst thou turn away, 

Amidst the dreary desert, from the stream 

That would have blest thee, for the cold, false gleam 
That glitters to betray ? 


Oh, sorrowing heart—farewell ! 
Would that the wish could bear with it repose ! 
Vain hope! the sun that gilds the Alpine snows 
But lights them where they fell. 


Yet thou art ever mine ! 
Time cannot rob me of thee—for thy name, 
Linked with my own, I give to d ess fame— 
A poet’s love with thine ! 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


a A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





BY A LADY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Pendleton, S. C., March 7th, 1843. 

Dear Sir, 

Wuen I had the pleasure of a short conversation with you, 
on the subject of Female Education, I was gratified to find that our 
views, inmany respects, coincided. I venture therefore to address to you 
a few additional remarks on the same theme. 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves, that the importance of 
female education is now generally admitted, and that many prejudices 
with regard to it, are numbered with the things that were—in the days 
of darkness, ignorance and Salem credulity. 

When we contrast our own Christian country, with those over which 
the False Prophet holds sway, grateful emotions must fill the heart. 
The eastern despot exclaims, “ a woman has nosoul!” Alas! for the 
women of those glorious climes! There the orange tree blooms, and 
the date and the banian tree flourishes. There the pomegranate is 
gemmed with crimson fruit, the jasmine breathes forth its aromatic 
perfume, the fountain dances in the sunbeams, the playful fawn and 
the dark-eyed gazelle sport among the chumpa trees, and there the 
bright birds, glittering with purple and gold, build their nests amid 
vine-buds and rose blossoms. All nature is beautiful and beneficent, 
and flowers rich and rare, are nurtured within the Moslem’s terraced 
garden, while the fairest flower, the Moslem’s daughter, blooms with- 
out care or culture. Her soul must buried lie, but in a living grave. 
The eye of the degraded mother sees not the flowers of intellect spring- 
ing into life and beauty, the father’s chilling glance blasts the mental 
buds. No sunny smile bids them expand in varied loveliness. 

Not so in our happy land. Here the hand of paternal love guards 
and cherishes the plants of priceless value, which are committed to its 
trust. How worthless are those eastern gardens, planted beneath the 
glowing skies, redolent with fragrance, luxuriant with flowers of every 
hue, and adorned with the richest treasures of earth’s domains—com- 
pared with the garden watched by the eye of the Christian parent, the 
garden of souls—of immortal plants—of perennial flowers. 

The day has passed which. brought opprobrium on those of our sex, 
who dared to cultivate and improve their intellectual natures. The 
portals of science are no longer closed at the approach of woman, but 
the man of intellect, the erudite scholar, invites the stranger hand to 
explore the fair fields of science and literature. No longer is she 
obliged to wind her way by stealth to classic ground, but the bard of 
Mantua is permitted to charm her, with his magic strains, his noble, 
rich and glowing poesy. 

By the liberal minded, it seems now to be admitted, that a cultivated 
mind, will not necessarily make a useless woman, and that the capa- 
city to enjoy the beautiful and wondrous in nature, or in the storied 
page, need not prevent the performance of one social or domestic duty. 
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Hannah More has justly said, that the reading of a literary woman 
occupies less time than the indolence of the inert, and the dissipations 
of the devotee of pleasure. I have seen a mother leave her tender babe, 
through a long night, while she trod the mazy dance. I have seen 
the lover of fiction, peevish and abstracted, poring from morn till eve 
over the pages of a novel ; but a well educated woman, neglecting her 
own peculiar duties, and wandering from her sphere, I have never 
seen. It is true, that some, by the sacrifice of every grace, and charm, 
and duty, have gained the reputation of literary ladies. But these la- 
dies were not well educated. You recollect that Wordsworth, in speak- 
of geniuses to Mrs. Hemans, said, “It is not because they possess ge- 
nius that they are unhappy, but because they do not possess genius 
enough ; a higher order of mind would enable them to see and feel all the 
beauty of domestic ties.” Is it not so with education? If the various 
faculties of the mind were cultivated in harmonious proportions, dis- 
orderly, unhappy homes would be less common. When the moral 
and intellectual powers are duly educated, duty becomes the first 
study, nor will the most wearisome detail of every-day life, be neglected, 
to read in foreign tongues, or to dream in fairy land. The object of 
education is as much to repress exuberant faculties, as to cultivate 
those which are less developed. Taste and inclination would lead 
many astray, who are made useful and practical by duty, affection, 
and principle. If imagination on her golden and snowy wings, would 
in her aerial flights, bear us away from our own province, let stern 
discipline be summoned, that she may clip the gilded wings. But ah! 
how few are well educated, and although a more liberal state of feel- 
ing pervades our community, with regard to female education, yet 
how many obstacles impede its progress. Public sentiment which 
governs all, must rise still higher, till from her eyrie station she can 
discern the obstructions which lie in the pathway of improvement, and 
then remove them with her all potent wand. 

We frequently hear complaints made of the levity of mind, the way- 
wardness, the love of trifles, of gossip, and of frivolous amusements, and of 
the weakness of character of our sex. If these charges are true, may 
they not, atleast in a measure, be attributed to the desultory nature of edu- 
cation. It is now so deficient and imperfect; school is so early left, and 
study so soon abandoned—is it not a matter of surprise, that we possess 
any stability of character? Does not public sentiment and desultory edu- 
cation combine with native tendencies to render us versatile and fitful ? 
Many a girl graduates at fifteen or sixteen, after glancing at twenty 
different studies and as many falsely called accomplishments, little 
benefitted by her superficial acquirements. She goes forth without 
doing credit to herself, her teacher or her parents, it may be to act a 
wearisome part—to pretend to be what she is not—a scholar—an edu- 
cated woman. 

The frequent interruptions which many pupils suffer, is most injuri- 
ous to the formation of correct mental habits. Often just as their minds 
begin to develope, and habits of application become easy and pleasant, 
they are removed from school, to rest ; then, to the embarrassment of 
their teacher, returned after an interval of six months, having lost their 
standing in their classes, and still more to be regretted, their power to 
give attention to their studies. Slowly and sadly do their discouraged 
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minds seek to regain their lost standing. It is deemed essential to our 
physical frames, that food, and exercise, and sleep, should be regular. 
Our inferior natures are watchfully cared for, lest they receive, by irre- 
gularity, some shock from which they never recover. And will our 
nobler natures, our mental and moral powers, develope in harmonious 
and systematic proportions, without regular training and systematic 
culture. 

Suppose the colleges throughout our Union were in the practice 
of giving students half the year to rest ; suppose these students too, were 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, and therefore incapable of di- 
recting and governing themselves—what would be the consequence? I 
question much if college officers would long retain their stations, or 
students ever receive degrees. 

Another great evil arises from the over estimate which is placed on 
the ornamental branches. I would not be understood to condemn 
any elegant art—far from that; every thing which has a tendency to 
refine the taste and contribute to the entertainment of friends, should 
be duly estimated. But if years have been suffered to pass over the 
head of a young lady, without her learning to read and write cor- 
rectly, there is neither taste nor judgment in condemning such a 
young lady, especially if she has no talent for music, to spend hours 
of her precious days at the piano, disturbing with her discords every 
sensitive ear. Even should she, by neglecting more important pur- 
suits, attain some excellence in the art of music, and other ornamen- 
tal branches, it will make her deficiencies more apparent. Sup- 
posing a person should put together a rude, unfinished peri with- 
out windows and doors, and place a sculptured pillar here, and stucco 
work there, and ornament the walls with fresco painting—should we not 
say, thatabsurd man, by his foolish ornaments, attracts attention to his 
miserable, useless building ? Would not the contrast pain every person 
of correct taste? How often is moral culture almost neglected, while 
the whole time is spent on those things which “ perish with the using ?” 
Woman’s empire, says Bacon, is the heart. There she should learn 
her lessons. But, ah! how many there are who have spent thousands 
of hours in learning to play on instruments made with hands, and yet 
who cannot touch skilfully one string of that immortal lyre—the harp 
of the heart. 

* A woman of accomplishments,” says a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, “‘ may entertain those who have the pleasure of knowing 
her, for half an hour, with great brilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas, 
and with that elastic spring which the love of knowledge only can 
convey, is a perpetual source of exhilaration and amusement to all 
that come within its reach; not collecting its force into single and 
insulated achievements, like the efforts made in the fine arts—but 
diffusing, equally over the whole surface, a calm pleasure—better 
loved as it is longer felt, and suitable to every variety and every period 
of life. Therefore, instead of hanging the understanding of woman 
upon walls, or hearing it vibrate on strings; instead of seeing it in 
the clouds, or hearing it in the wind, we would make it the first spring 
and ornament of society, by enriching it with attainments upon which 
alone such power depends.” 

It would be wearisome were I to enter into the minutia, and explain 
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why so little is usually accomplished by pupils. But will not the 
irregular attendance of scholars, and the time occupied in minor em- 
ployments, account for many of the existing evils? Even pupils in 
regular attendance are injured by the irregularity of others. I am 
well aware that many of the faults existing in our female schools, 
are attributed to the teachers of those schools. There may be foun- 
dation for these complaints. That many teachers are incompetent 
and unfaithful, and harsh and overbearing, is not to be doubted. It 
is to be feared, that many have resorted to teaching merely from pe- 
cuniary motives, without one particle of enthusiasm in the pursuit, or 
hope for success, or even love for the pupil, to fall back upon, in hours 
of weariness and trial. Surely, such teachers are to be pitied, for no 
task so wearisome as their’s. But let them beware, and resort to any 
other occupation for the paltry sake of money, rather than tamper 
with youthful immortals committed to their charge. Let them not 
hope for happiness in their vocation, unless they possess the love of 
their pupils ; and let them not, as Goethe says, “ expect totouch the 
hearts of others, unless they have a heart themselves ;” 


“ For the wave that welleth the whelming tide, 
From the deep’s own fountain must be supplied.” 


But there are those who, looking forth from what their pupils are to 
what they may be, feel that the employment of a teacher, is a noble 
one. There are those who cannot “truth in its deep beauty see,” 
without a desire to communicate truth and wisdom to other minds. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which meet a teacher at every step, 
there are some whose progress has been onward, and the names of 
Willard, Beecher and Grant, will not soon be forgotten. There are 
some who are earnestly endeavoring to raise the standard of educa- 
tion among the daughters of the South, and are looking with hope to 
the periud when “ leur caracttre égalera leur génie.” ‘There are also, 
some parents in this region, who appreciate intellectual cultivation, 
and who are ready with enlarged views, and liberal purposes to ex- 
tend the benefits of a systematic education to their daughters, and to 
the community in general. But there are yet too many who expect 
the flowers and fruits of intellect to spring spontaneously ; who will 
not give or suffer to be given the watchful care which is necessary to 
their perfection. And are there not some parents who, by their inju- 
dicious course, are preparing sorrow for themselves and children? 
They “ sow the wind,” and, alas! must “ reap the whirlwind.” 
The heterogeneous nature of the schools in this part of the coun- 
try, is very perplexing. It is difficult to classify—to know what to 
teach, and what to leave untaught, because time is not given to com- 
plete a regular course of study. Perhaps not six in one hundred are 
allowed the requisite time for school education. Were parents to re- 
flect on the advantages of giving to their daughters a systematic edu- 
cation, and of extending their studies to a maturer age, no doubt the 
results would be most favorable. The benefits of such a course, 
have been fully proved by many engaged in the cause of education. 
May I, without incurring the charge of egotism, illustrate my views 
from my own experience. A class of advanced scholars were placed 
in our Seminary—these young ladies had been well instructed in the 
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ordinary branches, and were able to appreciate the value of know- 
ledge. In order that different faculties of the mind might be develop- 
ed, different branches of study were pursued. The natural sciences, 
the mathematics, and the languages, music, and occasionally other 
ornamental branches occupied their attention. Compositions, trans- 
lations, abstracts of text-books, and dissertations on books read, were 
written and submitted for criticism. 

No complaints were heard among us, nor did these pupils intimate 
when directed to pursue a study, that it was of “ no use.” They knew 
that each branch had its value. Our time and our minds were not 
spent in cases of discipline. Seldom indeed was even the “ loving 
expostulation” necessary. If there was government, we knew it not, 
for it was invisible. 

We were, however, somewhat interrupted in our plans. Some con- 
nected with the class were obliged to leave it, at the expiration of 
eighteen months; some at the close of two years. In every case of 
parting, the trial was severe for teachers and scholars, and the tearful 
eye and throbbing heart told the story which the tongue refused to 
speak. As one by one these beloved and gifted pupils left us, we 
deeply felt that our charmed circle was passing away, and that the 
shadow of the departed rested upon us. A number of the class re- 
mained to enter upon the studies of the fourth year. It was truly in- 
teresting to mark the effect of this uninterrupted course of application 
on the minds of these pupils. A lesson of one or two hundred lines 
in Latin was daily translated without hesitation ; the whole of Tasso 
was written from French to English, and the recitations in the higher 
branches of English literature, were music to the listening ear. The 
method of recitation was varied, but whether questions were asked, or 
topics proposed, or abstracts required, still thought flowed in harmo- 
nious expression. We had been accustomed to spend a part of the 
evening in reading Shakspeare, Scott’s poems, and other works of 
taste and value, as occasion dictated. This class could appreciate the 
beauties of the finest writers—indeed, they were no longer pupils, but 
beloved companions ; no longer weary pilgrims on the rugged path of 
the hill of science, but were resting beside the still waters, and enjoy- 
ing, with serene delight, the rich and varied scenery about them. 

Much we doubted if earth had brighter—more pleasant scenes for 
us—and now we feel that in the treasury of the past, there is that 
which even Time, on his relentless wings, cannot bear away from us. 

Now, if a few seminaries could be established in the southern 
states, in which no pupils were allowed to enter until they had pur- 
sued a preparatory course ; if these pupils eould be retained three or 
four years, will any person of enlarged views doubt the results? If the 
grounds about these seminaries were so arranged as to furnish the 
pupils with amusement and recreation, physical education would be 
greatly promoted. The more simple the amusement, the more it is 
enjoyed by school-girls ; they will invent their own sports, and seem 
only to need their own joyous natures,.and the approbation of their 
teachers to convert the most trivial recreation into a festive season. 
Little children destroy costly toys, breaking rocking-horses and 
watches, because they are not what they pretend to be, and yet amuse 
themselves hours and weeks with bits of wood, ornamented with let- 
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ters and pictures. So it is with school-girls; it is pleasant to see how 
little it requires to make them happy. Amusements involving late 
hours, and expensive dress, are not only destructive to progress in 
study, but do not, really, increase the happiness of young ladies in 
school. Their recreations should all be connected with their homes 
or schools. 

If the moral and intellectual powers were made to govern or edu- 
cate each other, if they were trained in harmonious proportion, how 
vast the increase of goodness and happiness! Is not the reciprocal 
influence of our moral and intellectual powers too little regarded in 
education? If the intellect is discursive and volatile, let it be balanced 
by moral depth and stability. How often is the narration of the 
mournful story of the unhappy wandering genius, closed by the re- 
flection, ‘‘ it was the fault of the head and not of the heart ?” 

It may be said, that education cannot impart goodness, but may 
not one early be taught to love the good and reject the evil? It may 
be said that education cannot impart talent or create genius, but may 
not all learn to appreciate talent, and to cultivate a taste for the beau- 
tiful, and to delight in works of genius? May not all greatly incréase 
their own happiness and that of those about them, and create for 
themselves a new life—one full of interest and noble employment ? 
Now, is it visionary to hope that the existing evils may pass away ; to 
believe that schools may be so conducted as to combine moral, intel- 
lectual, and: physical education—so conducted as to lead the pupil to 
think, to feel, to reason, and investigate, and to see the connexion be- 
tween cause and effect? May not teachers, in different schools, mu- 
tually assist each other ? 

Agricultural pursuits are deemed of sufficient importance to lead to 
correspondence and association, and is the intellectual nature, a thing 
so worthless, that its culture is to be left to chance? Are: no consul- 
tations needed here, and are no improvements to be made? While 
political affairs agitate the world, and are regarded as worthy of en- 
grossing so deeply the attention, is the training of immortal spirits, 
who are soon to reign in that sphere of which this world is but a type 
and shadow—is their training, and their destiny of little importance ? 

With perhaps too little regard to order and arrangement, I have 
penned these thoughts, and commend them to your notice, in the 
hope that more gifted pens than mine may be employed on the sub- 
ject of education—a subject so deeply interesting and important. 

With much esteem, M. 


PAT, AT HIS WIT’'S END. 


Says Pat, “ be me sowl an’ here’s a deuce of a mess! 

$ a Ad run short an’ the ‘form’ wanted for ‘ press !’ 

The blank will look bad, but not a verse can be riz, 
so I suppose it must go as it is !” 


PRINTER'S DEVIL. 
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STANZAS. 


“ Oh man may bear with suffering ; his heart 
Isa berry 4 thing and god-like in the grasp 
Of pain that wings mortality; but tear 
One chord affection clings to, part one tie 
That binds him to a woman’s delicate love, 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed.” —Wituis. 


Ay let ambition’s golden dream 
Melt in the air away ; 

Like the last shadow on the stream, 
When fades the parting day— 

Let darkness wrap his lonely path, 
And o’er him as a pall— 

Let the loud tempest in its wrath, 
In smothered vengeance fall ! 

And he will stand beneath its shock, 
As stands the mighty oak, 

And with as proud a heart, will mock 
The lightning’s dazzling stroke. 

Let sickness with her palsied hand, 
Stretch him on racks of pain, 

And let him dream in some lone land, 
Of his dear home again ; 

Let penury with meagre look 
His scanty wants deny— 

Oh he will all in silence brook,— 
Till love is doomed to die. 

Then as the wreck that strews the shore, 
Then as the rifted oak 

He sinks, and sinks to rise no more, 
Beneath this fatal stroke. R. 

New-York, August 5, 1843. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN AT SMITHVILLE. 





By the author of ‘‘ The First Lecture at Smithville,” ‘‘The Smithville Debating Society,” etc. ete. 


Ir would be a curious and interesting task to trace the history of 
many of the most prominent agencies with which science and art are 
making such rapid strides in the civilization of the world, back to the 
period of their respective discovery or invention. Such a retrospect 
would afford us a striking picture of the vast disproportion between 
their present actual importance, and their humble and sometimes in- 
significant origin. What relation could have been imagined to exist 
between the trifling observation of the force of vapor in lifting the lid 
of a tea-kettle, and the application of steam power to machinery to 
effect the grandest operations of human labor? And yet these are 
the two extreme links in the great chain of this wonderful invention ! 
Little did Jannsen imagine, when he accidentally discovered the in- 
creased magnifying power of spectacle glasses, when placed behind 
each other at certain intervals, that he had opened the sublime path 
by which philosophers might approach the heavens, and scan their 
hitherto invisible glories, by means of the telescope! Never, perhaps, 
did any discoverer or inventor of a truly valuable agent or instrument 
form any adequate conception of the influence which it would, by and 
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by, exert upon the world, or of the part it would play in administering 
to the improvement and gratification of man! Little, to illustrate, 
did Arnanasius Krircuer imagine, when he invented the curious op- 
tical instrument, which is known as the Magic Lantern, how much 
he was contributing to the amusement and delight—and I may add, 
the improvement of his race in all subsequent time! The divertisse- 
ments produced with this instrument, have been, whenever and wher- 
ever presented, rife with charms and attractions to almost every class 
of mankind. When first introduced, it was, as is the case with philo- 
sophical instruments generally in their first days, a rude affair, and its 
image as uncouth and unattractive as could well be imagined. With 
the improvement of the art of making lenses, the lantern was im- 
proved, and up to this day, it has advanced with the progress of art 
and skill, until it has become one of the most beautiful of instruments 
employed in philosophy—for illustrating valuable truths, and at the 
same time, a never-failing source of amusement. 

It is now nearly six years since the Magic Lantern was, for the first 
time, exhibited to the astonished gaze of the good people of Smithville, 
and I have thought that it might not be uninteresting to the readers of 
Orton, to be informed of the manner in which that exhibition was 
made, and of the excitement and somewhat remarkable effects it pro- 
duced. 

The fun-loving propensities of my excellent friend Avery, the Smith- 
ville schoolmaster, in which he was quite equalled by the worthy 
Doctor Medicum, were exceedingly gratified by the results of the Gas 
Frolic, of which the reader is not unapprized. The report of it had 
spread far and wide in the atijacent region, and many a group had 
gathered on the next public sale day, to hear the version of Col. 
Treatem or Major Plunkett, while Bill Bowles entertained those of 
his own rank, with a recital of its effects on him “ personately,” as he 
expressed himself. 

Several months had elapsed since the memorable night, and the 
popular interest in its events had so much abated that they no longer 
afforded sufficient matériel for conversation and laughter among the 
villagers. Observing this, Doctor M., very considerately suggested to 
Mr. Avery that something else should be provided for the public en- 
tertainment—and more especially for their own individual amusement. 
To this Avery assented, and after a moment’s thought, proposed that 
they should obtain a Magic Lantern, and a good variety of “ sliders,” 
comic and tragic. The Doctor shook his head, not with disapprobation 
of the plan, however, gentle reader, but to indicate the thought that 
was at that moment uppermost in his mind, to wit, that it would be no 
easy matter to procure the said lantern and sliders. This idea he 
communicated more intelligibly to Avery, who immediately replied, 
‘** Leave that to me, Doctor; leave that to me /*’ with an air of confi- 
dence in himself and his resources, that at once assured the Doctor of 
the feasibility of the plan. One pleasant evening in May, as I was sit- 
ting in my study absorbed in discussing, not some profound system of 
ethics, or some abstruse point of science, but rather— 


“ A dish of ripe strawberries, smothered in cream !” 


I heard a light step stealing along the passage ; in a moment the door 
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opened, and with a sweet musical laugh, my wife glided to my side, 
and placed in my hand a letter bearing the postmark of Smithville, 
and addressed in the well known hand of our friend Avery. As my 
eye caught the letter, I echoed the Jaughter of my sweet companion, 
though perhaps I am bound to mention that the echo was louder than 
the original strain, for at once the remembrance of Smithville and its 
odd scenes came over me with a spell. Breaking the seal I read as 
follows : 
Smithville, May 25th, 183-. 

Many thanks, my dear Russel, for your last letter, which, with its 
budget of news from the beau monde, was very acceptable to us poor, 
news-hungry denizens of Smithville. It is really only six months 
since you were with us, and yet it seems six years, so dull and mo- 
notonous is every thing here. ‘Our sweet May”—you know I only 
use a household expression—is absent, on a visit to some friend in B. ; 
though she is daily expected to return. When she is here I can find 
some one to listen to me when I read, and to ramble with me these 
delicious summer evenings. The truth is, | want something stirring, 
something new, and I have a project in my head for procuring at least 
a week’s amusement out of the “ green un’s” in this delectable village. 
To carry out the plan, your concurrence is necessary, and what is 
more, your presence is very desirable ; and as you promised to pay, us 
a visit early this summer, I shall insist, very strenuously, that you do 
so at once, bringing Mrs. R. with you. Now, if you will consent to 
come, and will only make your Lantern and its appurtenances, a part 
of your baggage, I shall be made happy in the accomplishment of my 
very laudable designs upon the credulity of Smithville. What say you, 
my good friend Russel? ‘ Venisne ?” as poor Lennox, my old chum 
at Yale, used to write me from his charming home, during vacations. 
Doctor M. says he would add a long postscript, urging you to come, if 
he thought you needed urging. Trusting, therefore, that you will 
come, if possible, next week, and that if you cannot come, you will 
send the Lantern by Major Plunkett’s wagon, which will be in Au- 
gusta about Monday next, 

I am, your friend, 
With the warmest regard, 
Cuartes Russet, Esa. Epwarp Avery. 


* Let us go, Charles!” exclaimed my wife, as I finished reading the 
letter, and as in duty bound, I responded, “ so we will, my love.” 
And thus it was speedily decided, and I wrote to my friend Avery that 
he might expect us—and the desired baggage—by Tuesday week. 

It is rather strange that I have not, in some former record of Smith- 
ville; alluded to its location upon the borders of the famed hill-region 
of our sunny State, a location which, as the tide of summer travel 
hitherto flowing northward, seems to be setting in the direction of our 
own glorious mountains, lovely valleys, and picturesque waterfalls, bids 
fair, speedily to bring “‘ our village’’ into notice ; and many of my 
gentle readers will ere long, perhaps, inquire for the ‘‘ Red Castle,” 
the “ Ne Plush,” the old school-house, and Doctor Medicum’s pretty 
cottage, but more than all, for the worthies who occupied them, and 
who have figured in these Records. And here let me warn any such 
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reader against entertaining the idea, that if he should visit Smithville, 
he will be able, at once, to identify it, as it now exists, with the Smith- 
ville of the days I am writing of. Many changes have occurred in 
the village—so many that I am scarcely able to persuade myself, al- 
though I have been cognizant of the progress of events, that it is the 
same place where Caleb made such a startling débat in the thunder 
line some thirteen years agone, and where good Judge Smith and Co- 
lonel Treatem lived and flourished in such a delightful state-of ver- 
dure! The “ Red Castle” was stormed by successive seasons until 
it became so untenantable that it was pulled down, and now the rea- 
der of these papers who should stop at the village as he journeys, 
would certainly not dream that a large square frame building, with 
windows as thick as the black compartments on a chess-board, stands on 
the very site of the time-honored inn, where Caleb put up at the period 
of “ The First Lecture.” The school-house also is gone, and in its 
place a brick court-house has arisen to the great improvement of the 
square. Old Judge Smith and Colonel Treatem too, are numbered 
with the past. Doctor Medicum, it is true, still occupies the cottage, 
but sweet Mary Linton is no longer its light. But, dear me! If I 
continue on in this strain, I shall leave myself no material for a paper 
which I have already conceived of, to be entitled ‘ Smithville in 1843,” 
and that would be a pity. So I shall e’en cut short the thread of my 
reminiscences, and proceed to my story. 

At the close of a May-day, as bright as ever gladdened the eyes and 
the hearts of travellers, we reached Smithville, and stopped before the 
little wicker gate which opens in front of Doctor Medicum’s cottage. 
In a very few moments we received the glad greetings of our friends, 
and among them was Mary Linton, who had returned, to the joy of 
more than one in the litile household. 

At tea-table the magic lantern entertainment was discussed, and 
Avery promised us not a little mirth—a promise more than redeemed 
in the result. The instrument which I had brought with me was one 
of very superior construction and power; it was fitted up for all the 
curious phenomena so celebrated under the name of Phantasmagoria. 
Nothing of the kind had ever been seen in Smithville, and the com- 
munity generally were lovers of the marvellous, and easily imposed 
upon. It was agreed that the first exhibition should be made to a se- 
lect few, whose organs of credulity and wonder were well developed, 
and care being taken to leave them as much as possible in the dark, 
as‘to the real nature of the spectres and apparitions, let them feast the 
public ear with their own versions of the matter, and so excite curiosi- 
ty to the highest possible pitch. 

In the morning I sauntered into the square, and joined a group as- 
sembled at the post-office to receive the favors of the semi-weekly 
mail, with which Smithville was then supplied. Among others I re- 
cognized several who are familiar to the reader, from whom I had cor- 
dial greeting. 

“ And how dy’e do, Squire Russel ;” said my old friend Judge 
Smith—* how dy’e do? and what’s the news down to ‘ Gusty ?’ ” 

I exchanged salutations with all, and gave them the little news I 
was in possession of, when the judge resumed, laughing— 
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‘* Well now, you ain’t a going to give us another gas doin’, be you? 
If you be, you wont ketch me in the scrape agin, I can tell you.” 

I replied in the negative, and asked him, carelessly, if he had ever 
seen any Phantasmagoria. 

“ Francis who!” asked the Judge, looking up very innocently. 

‘* Fancy what, Mr. Russel?” exclaimed half a dozen voices. 

** Real ghosts and hobgoblins,” returned I, laughing—words never 
uttered without causing some eyes to dilate, and some mouths to stretch 
out to dangerous dimensions. 

‘* Ghosts and hobgoblins! ” reéchoed the crowd, forgetting letters 
and papers, which were now ready for delivery. ‘* Ghosts and hob- 
goblins !” 

_“T say, Squire Russel, you don’t b’lieve in them things—no how ?” 

“ Certainly I do,” was my answer ; ‘‘ and you will too, before many 
nights have passed.” 

** Ha! ha! ha! you can’t fool us, no how !” . 

Joining in the laugh, I inquired for letters, and receiving one, 
withdrew, leaving the group to construe my words at their pleasure. 

At the dinner-table Avery informed us that he had seen the only 
three men in the village, who probably knew what the Magic Lantern 
was, and one of them had never seen it! They had all promised to 
preserve secrecy during the progress of the affair. So eager were the 
inmates of the cottage to reap the harvest of amusement which the 
scheme promised, that it was resolved to lose no time in making the 
preparations for the event, and that night being set apart to get the 
lantern into order, the next was devoted to the select exhibition 
which was to serve as the advertisement of la grande nuit. 

Judge Smith’s was the first name on the special list, and it was 
followed by those of Treatem, Puncheon, Sticklewell, Herbert and 
Jones, the editor of the Smithville Advocate. The last three gentle- 
men were of the initiated, and entered with zest into the plan. 

A new church having been erected in the village, the old house was 
no longer used as a place of worship, and as it was provided with 
wooden shutters (instead of windows,) and plenty of benches, it was 
decided to make that the place of exhibition. 

Thither, under cover of the night, Avery sent the Lantern and its 
appurtenances, and directed the shutters to be closed and secured. 
The next day, a suitable frame was prepared, and put upon the old 
building, upon which was stretched a screen of oiled white silks, and 
the area behind it, enclosed by curtains, which Mrs. Medicum provided 
for the purpose. These preparations were so conducted as to excite no 
suspicion among the villagers, so that those only who had been invited, 
assembled at the old building at the time of nightfall. 

It is entirely unnecessary for me to lift the curtain at this stage of 
the affair. I will rather pass over the prelude, and meet the reader af- 
ter breakfast to-morrow, on the piazza of the ‘‘ Ne Plush Ultra.” 

There are our friends, the Judge, the Colonel, and many others, 
some of them talking as earnestly and rapidly as if they had so much 
to say before eating their breakfast, and were all hungry. Let us 
join them, reader. There! that is the Colonel’s voice— 

“Well now, neighbors, I can tell ye what it is—if I didn’t see 
sperrits and ghosts, and what is more—the old ’un, with his tail and 
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his pitchfork too, I wish I may never see the old ’ooman at the Red 
Castle agin, that’s all !” 

“ They wasn’t raal, living ghosts though, was they Colonel?” in- 
quired some one doubtingly. 

“‘T don’t know what you'd call, ‘ raal, living ghosts,’ Jimmy Wat- 
son—if them wasn’t. Why ’pon my soul, one of the sperrits was 
dressed in white, as though it had on a bed gownd a yard too long: 
and it jest riz right up out of the darkness, and grew bigger and tall- 
er, and kept a risin’ and growin’ bigger and taller until it went right 
up through the roof of the house! Didn’t it Judge, for I repeal to 

ou.” 

The Judge thus appealed to, put on one of his gravest looks, and 
putting his hand right over his heart, replied— 

“Yes, feller citizens! I saw it all, jist as the Colonel says, but I 
warn’t the least afeard, I assure ye.” 

‘¢ Saw what? saw what ?’”’ exclaimed several new comers, who wit- 
nessed this attestation of courage on the part of the Judge. 

‘* Why, saw ghosts and ghostesses; hobgoblins and hobgobling- 
esses, and every thing else, not excepting ‘the old boy’ himself,” 
chimed in Mr. Jones, willing to do his part towards the grand effect. 

Like wildfire spread the wonderful story, and as the account went 
from one to another, it increased by more than legal interest. In half 
an hour every lady gossip in Smithville—and there was a goodly 
number of them—was bonnetted for a day of wonder-dealing. Rarely 
had such an opportunity occurred, and well was it improved. As I 
was in the cottage parlour, when Miss Tabitha Talky, a cousin of 
Mr. Homespun, came in, I could do no less than suffer myself to be 
introduced, and then listen to the story she had to tell, which F rightly 
divined related to the events of the previous night. She began: 

“La! Mrs. Medicum, I never heard the like in natur. About a 
hour after dark last night, my brother’s boy Zeke was coming from 
the plantation by the old church, you know, and jist as he got by the 
door he saw a flash o’ light like, and the same minute heard a dread- 
ful yelling, and he ran like blazes, and never stopt, till he fetched the 
house, and come right into the parler where we was all sitting, and his 
face was all covered with big drops of sweat—but he didn’t say no- 
thing at fust, until brother tilled him, ‘ What’s the matter, Zeke?’ and 
then he said the old church was full of sperrits and such like. Well, 
brother, you see, he got right up and took his gun, and away he went. 
I was mortal skeered, but then I thought as how it might be nothing 
but Zeke’s folly, and then brother, he came back, and said he’d con- 
cluded it warn’t nothing, and p’raps Zeke was half-drunk. So we all 
went to bed, and I dream’d it all over agin, and saw lots o’ sperrits 
and ghosts and they yelled so, it woke me up. And they’ve got it all 
over that there was such things there last night, but that Mr. Avery 
and the stranger—you sir, (turning to me,) made ’em appear, and 
asked Judge Smith and them folks to go a purpose to see em. Gra- 
cious me !”’ continued the voluble maiden lady, “I’m so skeered at 
the very idea, I can hardly get breath to speak. Do tell me.” 

I could not but reply, and assure the good lady, that so far as any 
ghosts with which I had to do, were concerned, she had nothing to 
fear, even if she beheld them with her own bright eyes. Whereupon 
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the lady smiled very graciously, and I detected an arch smile upon the 
lips of Mary Linton also. 

To shorten, what otherwise might be too long a story, it was no 
longer concealed, that these dreadful spectres were produced by the 
agency of Mr. Avery and myself, and that we designed to make a pub- 
lic exhibition of our wonderful skill in necromancy—a word which, al- 
though not understood by any, had its full effect upon all, by represent- 
ing to their imaginations something as wonderful as it was vague ! 

Mr. Jones suggested that it would not be amiss to print a hand-bill, 
and send a few copies into the country to increase the crowd, and of 
course the fun. This was approved by all, and the next morning a 
bill was issued from the press,-announcing that there would be a 
grand exhibition of Phantasmagoria at the old church, on the next Fri- 
day night, which all the citizens of the place and the country, were in- 
vited to attend free. , 

It will not be supposed by the reader, that the Judge and his friends 
Treatem and Puncheon, believed that they had actually seen “ real 
living ghosts,” as Watson called them ; they knew there was some de- 
ception, but were profoundly ignorant of the manner in which it had 
been produced, and during the private exhibition, it must be confessed, 
though at their expense, they more than once fairly shouted with ill- 
defined alarm, and this will account for the screaming Zeke heard, 
while the “flash o’ light like,” which he saw, might have been occa- 
sioned by the sudden opening of the lantern as he passed the house. 

Friday came, and throughout the day, the country people continued 
to come in—many to pass the night with their friends, but more to re- 
turn after the ‘‘ show,” as they called it, a generic term applied by the 
unlettered to every thing of a public nature, except a sermon! As the 
evening wore on, and the shadows began to fall thick and fast upon 
the sky, a eurrent of human beings of both sexes and all ages, com- 
menced flowing in the direction of the old chygch building. Tea had 
been provided early at the cottage, in order that Avery and myself, 
might be upon the spot, in season to open the house to the anticipated 
crowd. We found, however, a large number waiting about the doors, 
and as we approached, some of the children ran to their mamas, and 
hid their faces in their aprons. 

In the interior of the old church, the arrangements were simple, 
consisting merely of a curtain in addition to, and in front of the screen 
already described. We lighted a few candles—enough to direct people 
to the seats, which were rapidly filled. In a few moments the gal- 
lery, already crowded with negroes, was invaded by men and boys, 
and the former driven out, but still there was a large crowd without, 
and the night being dark, the shutters were all thrown gpen, not only 
to the accommodation of scores outside, but to the great benefit of the 
whole mass within, to whom fresh air was a desideratum. 

As my eye glanced over the house, on the dense crowd within its 
walls, I could not help thinking how such an assemblage would have 
made Caleb Cloud’s heart beat with rapture, and how exultingly his 
door-keeper would have whispered him as he passed—‘ Rather more 
than fifty dollars worth of tickets here to-night !”’ 

The inmates of the cottage, were provided with seats behind the 


screen and every thing was speedily adjusted. The lights were extin 
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guished almost instantaneously, and the curtain withdrawn from before 
the screen. The effect of sudden darkness upon a large crowd, even 
when anticipated, is singular and impressive. Every sound was hushed, 
and in the midst of a dead silence, an apparition, not of terror, but of 
beauty, flashed out from the darkness upon the scene, which was itself 
totally invisible. A girl dancing, with a garland of flowers for a rope, 
now performed her graceful but noiseless evolutions, before the spell- 
bound and bewildered people. At length avoice was heard. It was 
that of Judge Smith. 

“Now, by my spectacles—that’s mighty purty !’ and the spell was 
broken. Exclamations of surprise and delight, burst from hundreds of 
lips, and while they murmured still, the vision faded, and darkness and 
silence once more prevailed. After a brief interval there appeared a 
disc of a deep crimson color, which gradually expanded in size, until 
it seemed to hover immediately over the occupants of the front seat, 
who began to grow uneasy at its proximity. Suddenly it parted in the 
midst and then vanished, giving place to a harlequin, who performed 
a variety of most astonishing feats and antics,to the alternate amuse- 
ment and terror of the crowd. Disappearing as quickly as he came, a 
row of soldiers stood before the spectators, and while they gazed, almost 
doubting the evidence of their senses, a cannon ball, at one fell stroke 
swept all their heads off, which fell and rolled at their feet. This ma- 
nwuyre was accompanied by the discharge of a musket, out of a win- 
dow behind the screen, the report of which, together with the fearful 
havoc made by the ball, proved too much for the nerves of some of the 
audience, and several voices were heard above the din of laughter and 
the crying of children. ‘Oh! let me out. I’m afeard. Oh! let me 
go out!” 

Mr. Avery’s voice, however, re-assured them. And now in the ex- 
treme distance, appeared a star of great brilliancy, but exhibiting a 
reddish tinge. Graduajy it rose, and having reached a certain height, 
it seemed, for an instant, to quiver, and then slowly changed into the 
form of Cupid, who with his bow and arrow well poised, made a 
sudden rush upon the spectators, most of whom, especially the young 
ladies, would have given way had not the benches prevented. As it 
was, the latter—not the benches but the young ladies—screamed as 
prettily as young ladies could, at the impudent advances of the boy- 
god. Cupid vanished as he came, and the star sunk below the ho- 
rizon ! 

By this time we supposed the spectators were prepared for some- 
thing rather more ghostly than the previous apparitions, and the next 
moment there rose as if from the ground, and at a great distance, a tall 
slender form, enveloped in a white-flowing robe with extended arms, 
and countenance horribly pale and ghastly, in which the eyes were 
deep sunken and of a greenish hue. As the spectre appeared, rising 
steadily and apparently approaching the people, a burst of deep and 
prolonged screaming escapedthe crowd. “ That’s it again! that’s it !” 
shouted Treatem at the top of his voice! The children clung to their 
mothers, and their mothers, scarcely less alarmed, clung to their hus- 
bandsand brothers, most of whom experienced a singular mixture of ter- 
ror and mirth. The negroes who were crowded around some of the win- 
dows took to their heels, and ran faster than they had ever done before. 
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To allay the terror which might have become excessive and danger- 
ous, we bade the spectre vanish, and in its place appeared a huge 
wine-barrel, labelled ‘* Madeira,”’ which as the hushed crowd contem- 
plated it, suddenly parted in the middle, and displayed some “ choice 
spirits” in the shape of three jolly sons of Bacchus at their potations. 

“ By gimini !”’ exclaimed Boniface Puncheon, (his favorite oath). 
“ By gimini, if that ain’t comfortable though !” While he spoke, and 
the house still rung with shouts of merriment, the scene changed, and 
the deep blue sea appeared stretched out before them. Presently a 
French frigate hove in sight, and gradually approached with a long 
rolling motion. From the opposite direction there sprang a cloud of | 
white smoke, and the next moment a report boomed across the water, 
followed by an English brig of war, bearing down in full sail upon the 
frigate. Then followed a mimic sea-fight, which to the excited spec- 
tators had all the grandeur and terror of a bona-fide engagement. 
The discharge of pistols, served admirably for the successive broadsides 
which the ships exchanged, and while every eye watched the battle, 
one of the frigate’s masts was shot away, and the next instant her ma- 
gazine took fire and she blew up, like a volcano from the depths of the 
sea. Doubtless some of the bewildered spectators took the report of 
the musket for the explosion of the powder magazine, and knew not 
whether they were on the shore or the sea! The universal feeling re- 
solved itself into merriment, as an old Jady said aloud— 

» Mercy ! what a pity to spile that prutty ship !” a sentiment echoed 
by all the ladies and children present. 

The laughter ceased, however, when there suddenly descended be- 
fore them a ball of bluish light, which gradually assumed the reputed 
shape of his Satanic Majesty, and a horrid dark figure with horns and 
a tail, and a pitchfork, came rushing towards the crowd, his red eyes 
rolling furiously in their deep sockets, and his white teeth working 
like a saw-mill! Then indeed was there consternation—nor was it 
without results both ludicrous and disastrous. The negroes who had 
ventured to return, now scattered faster than before. The men and 
boys near the window jumped out and fell at full length on the ground, 
or followed the retreating darkies. The aisles were choked with the 
crowd trying to escape. The boys who could not get out, crept under 
the benches, and shouts, and screams, and shrieks, resounded through 
the building. Even the Colonel covered his eyes with his hands, and 
Judge Smith laid his hand in the usual place, to assure himself that 
his heart would not beat its way out of his ribs, and that he was not the 
least afeard. Amid this confusion thrice confounded, the d—1 disap- 
peared, and a broad circle of light diffused a mild radiance over the 
house, which served to quiet the really frightened spectators. 

It was now discovered that two ladies had fainted in their seats, but 
as Doctor M had brought restoratives, they were soon recovered. 
One poor fellow had fallen backward out of the window at the first 
sight of the gentleman in black, and had badly sprained his ankle! 
These, however, were the whole list of serious mishaps. 

Candles being lighted, the crowd quickly dispersed—and many of 
the ladies were but too glad to get out of the house, which they de- 
clared they should be afraid to pass alone. And to this day, the ne- 
groes avoid the old ruin—as it has become—after night fall, making 
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a long circuit around it, if needs be, rather than follow the road. 
Thus endeth the true and veritable history of the first exhibition of the 
Magic Lantern at Smithville. Reader, farewell! 

Thine, W. C. R. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 





BY JaMzES HUNGERFORD. 





Tue whirlwind! the whirlwind! monarch is he, 
And he sways a wide region—the land and the sea : 
And who is so dauntless that bows not in fear, 
When he passes along in his reckless career ? 


Where the sky has a hazy and slumberous air, 

Trust not to the calm, for the whirlwind is there ! 

He is gathering his powers ere he marshals them forth, 
For his journey of storm over ocean and earth ! 


The soft winds that nourish the blossoms and flowers, 
Shrink away from the forests, the fields, and the bowers ; 
To their caverns of coolness in terror they hie, 

For they know that the king of the tempest is nigh ! 


He comes on his chariot, the pyramid cloud, 

And the voice ofhis coming is haughty and loud ; 

For he vaunteth his strength, and he shouts in his glee, 
That no spirit of storm is so mighty as he. 


Who bend not before him, where’er he may go, 
With a sweep of his right hand he levels them low ; 
For an absolute monarch is he, and his path, 

Like the path of a despot, is ruin and wrath. 


Ay! he makes for himself a wide track as he goes, 
e high and the proud like a reaper he mows ; 

The tallest of trees in the old forest lands, 

And the palace that, proud in its mason’ry, stands ! 


Then he hurries away where the wide waters sweep, 
And sinks the stout ship in the fathomless deep ; 
And his broad pinions lash the wild billows amain, 
Till they leap in their terror, and howl in their pain. 


Yet the monarch of winds, in his lordliest hour, 

Still spareth the lowly that brave not his power ; 
Scarce stirs he the stream that meanders the dell, 

And the small barque that rides on its fairy-like swell ! 


Far away from the breath of his meteor gale, 

The flower and the shrub are unhurt in the vale ; 
And the cot that stands low ’neath the sheltering hill, 
Is safe when the tempest is working its will! 


The whirlwind ! the whirlwind ! a monarch is he, 
And he sways a wide region—the land and the sea: 
And who is so dauntless, he bows not in fear, 
When he passes along in his stayless career ? 
Lower Marlborough, Maryland. 
























BUT— 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 





‘¢ He’s a fine fellow—but, ‘tis a pity he drinks.” 
VULGAR PHRASE, 


Ir is said that every body praises a fine day: verily it must be the 
only thing in this kind-hearted, generous, magnanimous world, which 
receives unqualified commendation—simply, we suppose, because 
every other object excites that ignoble emotion—envy: a feeling 
springing from a predominant, if not all-absorbing, trait of poor hu- 
manity—incorrigible selfishness. This principle is met with in all 
lands and all people; from the sultry regions where the divines to 
terrify their hearers, paint his sable majesty’s climate as soaring far 
above the ambition of Fahrenheit—to those chilly zones, where taking 
another tack, the temperature is pictured as extreme the other way, 
in order to prejudice well-meaning people against the latitude. It is 
found in all ages, from “ the infant mewling, puking” and all that— 
to “‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing.” ‘The poor 
wretch in his shroud, selects the most inviting grave, rather than see 
his neighbor pale face, occupy it. 

Chateaubriand says there is something in the misfortunes of a man’s 

best friends, which yields him pleasure. The saying is as true a one 
as the Frenchman ever uttered. 
* We listen to eulogiums upon some renowned man whose name has 
long and loudly been drummed upon the calf-skin of fame: we hear 
that the demi-god was, with all his greatness, the slave of some petty 
human weakness ; we, of course, weep that a stain should sully so 
pure an escutcheon? Nota bit of it! We inwardly and selfishly 
rejoice that, after all, he was so much like ourselves. We hasten to 
pluck a feather from his draggled wing, which we gloat upon as evi- 
dence that we are not so greatly his inferiors as we feared. We 
chuckle as we repeat, in heart, “ he was a glorious fellow—but ’twas 
a pity he drank !” 

Does our cherished friend by some ill-luck lose his fortune? There 
is a pleasure—we may from very shame not acknowledge it even to 
ourselves, but there is a pleasure in, the reflection that he whom we 
envied, is reduced to our own level, or, perhaps, below it in rank and 
station. 

We have an acquaintance whose misplaced generosity has made 
us greatly his debtors: we extol him to the skies, but we cannot get 
along without a qualifying rap at him—a little but-ting. “He is a 
fine fellow—but ’tis a pity he drinks.” Thus insinuating that he has, 
with all his merits, his own peculiar foibles ; “‘ he has his eccentrici- 
ties like every body else !” 

** Like every body else”—here we indulge ourselves and gratify 
our envy of the whole race, at one full swoop—* present company 
always excepted.” 

Says Miss Detractionis, with the sweetest smile conceivable, ‘“‘ Lucy 
is a charming creature—a dear girl—but, don’t you think she is a 
little affected? We must excuse it, of course, in one who has so 
many lovely qualities—but, it certainly takes off from her fascina- 
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tion.” Ha, ha! Lucy, dear! you “ are a love of a girl—but ’tis a 
pity you drink !” 

Every man has a but for every thing and every body—but himself. 
And a butt, too, will be found by those who will drum up their 
‘“‘ wine measure table,” to hold a large quantity of—slander. 

So many buts do people use in their best encomiums upon their 
dear friends, that one might really think their praises ironical, and 
that they were, indeed, only making butts of them. 

There is no one word in our mother tongue, which has so many 
sins to answer for as that mischievous but. It will stand a good 
chance, despite all the masses which may be said for it—to become 
intimately acquainted with purgatory. Reputations have been blown 
sky-high with a—but; hearts have been pulverized with a—but ; 
vices of all kinds have been apologized for with a—but; and thou- 
sands daily excuse themselves from obvious duties with a—but ; 
men go through life, poor, miserable, idle, useless drones, washing 
away all omissions and commissions, with a—but; and so, some day, 
they may pay their compliments to Pluto with a—but. But it won’t 
answer in that section ; his ebony grace will greet them as does some- 
body else, with “ But! but me no buts !” 

But if we continue much longer—there we go again, but we 
cannot help it—if we continue much longer in this vein, our most 
partial friends will throw back upon us our cant text, and say, “ he’s 
a fine fellow—but "tis a pity he writes!” Which would be a but-end 
of the matter, more prejudicial to our fair fame, than an open above- 
board volley from the muzzle. But ——. 

Georgia. 


TO A FRIEND. 





FROM THE M&S. OF ABIEL L, NETTLETON, DECEASED. 





Loox back on life’s dark rolling tide, 
And see what meets thine eye! 
1 see a waste of waters wide, 
Whose billows lash the sky ; 
There is a wreck on every surge, 
A corse on wnt Bhs $ 
In every billow’s dash a dirge— 
On every side a grave. 


And hast thou rode so long unharmed, 
0 this dangerous ocean 7? 

And dost thou still ride unalarmed— 
Amid its dire commotion ? 

Methinks I see thee turn and smile 
Upon the waving flood ; 

And then, in reverent accents, hail 
The eternal star of God. 


And this is thy salvation. Yes! 
Thy faith hath made thee whole ; 

Cling, cling to it, and it shall bless 

y as soul. 

Fear not, thy Saviour walks the sea, 
He’s with thee to the end ; 

He’ll prove a guitar to thee— 
A pilot and a friend! 


Nov. 20th, 1841. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIC TENDENCIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





BY REV. W. T. BRANTLSY, D. D. 


——_— 


Every science must encounter at the outset one test, and that is, 
that it multiplies the sources of human enjoyment ; that it ministers, 
in some way, to the happiness and moral dignity of the intelligent 
race; that it conduces to the removal of inquietude and wretchedness, 
and promotes rational improvement and melioration a the human 
species. A science which pretends not to occupy any of those pro- 
vinces, is entitled to no consideration, and the time and labor bestowed 
in its acquisition are thrown away. 

I think, however, it will be found, upon examination, that there is a 
common bond of union among all the sciences ; that they are linked 
together bya sort of indissoluble relation, and that their blended graces 
are more powerfully reflected and diffused than their solitary charms. 
It would, hence, be impossible to name the science which does not 
fulfil some one of the conditions above stated. At the same time it 
must be allowed that some branches of knowledge come more imme- 
diately home to men’s business and bosoms than others; that some 
studies are more immediately blended than others with our pursuits ; 
and are more fruitful in results which stand in immediate approxima- 
tion to our wants, 

Among those branches of knowledge which possess a striking inte- 
rest for all classes, the Science of’ Political Economy holds a high 
rank. It proposes to render as happy as possible the physical condi- 
tion of man; to determine the laws which regulate the production, 
distribution and consumption of wealth ; to make legislation the hand- 
maid of Nature, and to direct all the movements of the body politic, 
by the great principles of reason and justice. 

Let us cause to pass, in review before us, some of the great princi- 
ples which this science has established, with a view to ascertain its 
philanthropic tendencies. 

I. That wealth is the product of labor, is one of the primary propo- 
sitions of the economical system. It may be thought that such an 
announcement is too obvious and incontestable to be insisted upon ; 
that it is what every body knows, and what none contradict. Be it 
so—then it is so much the better. The principles of every science 
should be clear and indubitable—alike diverted of ambiguity, and com- 
prehensive in import. But with such a definition before us, the wealth 
of individuals, of communities and nations is to be traced back to the 
simple element of Jabor. Human effort lies at the foundation of all 
that magnificence which opulence has created. Human exertions are 
the little rills trickling down from their mountain sources, which have 
spread out into broad streams, fertilizing the whole earth. To what 
an eminence then is the labor of man exalted! What a destiny does 
it fulfil! Let a nation the most civilized, the most abundant in all 
the resources of rational enjoyment and cultivation, look around upon 
her agriculture, her commerce, her manufactures, her various arts, her 
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achievements in all that beautifies and invigorates the social state, and 
she will recognize, at once, the simple products of industry. 


“ All is the gift of Industry: whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter, cheer’d by him,_ 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
The excluded tempest idly rave along : 
His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy Spring, 
Without him Summer were an arid waste, 
Nor to the autumnal months could thus transmit 
Their full, mature, immeasurable stores.” 





But industry has to contend with many asperities and humiliations. 
Its course lies amid hardships and self-denials from which Nature too 
often shrinks back, while its objects are arduous and difficult of at- 
tainment. Many useful and necessary employments are attended with 
the sacrifice of health, without any compensating returns in honors 
and profits, and without the consolations of cheering hope as to the 
future. 

But the Science of Political Economy looks first to the laboring 
classes. It bestows on that class, always the largest in every commu- 
nity, its approving attestations, and thus redeems it from the obscurity 
and discredit to which a supercilious world are prone to consign it. 
Its bearing is philanthropic. The unsightly, sun-burnt rustic is ad- 
vanced to an honorable distinction, as the producer of wealth and 
comfort, and he takes his station by the side of his more polished and 
educated neighbor, whose intellectual products excel in elegance, but 
not in utility. ‘The mechanic and the whole class of manual opera- 
tives, are placed upon the same footing of respectable equality, and 
taught to regard themselves as essential constituents of the great social 
brotherhood. 

Now it is manifest that the economical system which thus mingles 
and equalizes the separate grades of society as to the appropriate 
functions and destination of each, does consult and advance the whole 
order of the humanities. It realizes, practically, what was mystically 
shadowed forth in the fable of Minenius Agrippa, which restored 
concord between the two great orders of the Roman State. It points 
to a necessary coalescence and harmony between all the parts of the 
social organism. It rebukes and silences the proud pretensions of the 
lofty and aspiring, and invites the humble and the neglected to the 
notice and consideration to which an effective ministration entitles 
them. In the words of the Bible—“ It resisteth the proud and adds 
grace to the lowly.” 

II. In attempting to investigate the actual circumstances and ten- 
dencies of the social state, the Science of Political Economy answers 
one of the obvious demands of humanity, by means of its inductive 
generalizations. The division of labor, the creation of value by means 
of labor, the diversified operations of the interchange of commodities ; 
the designation of capital as the only foundation of wealth ; and the 
demand for labor hence arising ; the tendency of capital in all em- 
ployments to eventual equalization ; the constant relation between 
supply and demand—are so many facts and phenomena collected 
from the actual condition and circumstances of human intercourse. 
The system then is a sort of grammar of political prudence, found- 
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ed upon the immutable laws of Nature ; a sort of arithmetic of secu- 
larities by which man’s temporal interest is to be calculated and mea- 
sured, With the prudential in our hands supplied by this science, we 
naturally ask, what are the characteristics of national prosperity ? 
Who are the people most likely to possess and enjoy those temporal 
advantages towards which nature points as the most desirable state of 
human existence. The answer to such questions exhibits, at once, 
the benevolent aspect of the economical system. That people will 
surely be the best and the happiest among which virtue and intelli- 
gence predominate—among which the great principles of unsophisti- 
cated nature have the freest and the broadest scope; among which 
education, freedom, sound morality, and pure religion diffuse their 
benign influences, and elevate the moral and intellectual character of 
the whole mass. 

The science which we are contemplating, like the Gospel, extends 
a provident regard to the poor man. If it cannot make him rich, it 
can, at least, make him content and happy. If it cannot exempt him 
from the necessity of laborious toil, it can direct that toil into such 
channels as shall lead to satisfactory remunerations. Abundant and 
profitable employment for the laboring classes, is its grand criterion of 
national prosperity. Depress these classes, grind them down to pe- 
nury and hard living by low and insufficient wages, and you have a 


‘poor and declining nation—a people approaching, by steady steps, to 


the verge of irretrievable ruin. 

Among the beneficial distinctions of political economy, is that re- 
garding money. It is true that this is the form into which all wealth 
is convertible. But it is not wealth in itself. It is the measure of 
value. Were the wealth of a nation converted into money, and per- 
mitted to remain so, or locked up in that form, a withering blight 
would fall upon its industry and commerce. 

A story of antiquity illustrates the folly of a supreme devotion to 
the accumulation of mere specie and bullion. Pythias was the victim 
of this insatiable thirst, and being a prince, his subjects were doomed 
to the mines, from which they brought out to sate the avarice of the 
despot, immense treasures of the precious metals. But what was the 
consequence? The rich fields, over which golden harvests of grain 
should have waved, lay uncultivated. The people were ill-fed and 
ill-clothed. Haggard, leanness, and unmitigated misery, fell upon the 
starving population. His princess, more philanthropic, by one of 
those devices so appropriate to female sympathy and benevolence, 
found means to address effectually a heart previously callous to the 
appeals of pity. She prepared for him the grand semblance of an 
entertainment. Her resplendent services of massive plate were all 
duly arranged; the ample and sumptuous covers of gold and silver 
reflected a dazzling radiance. Only one thing was wanting—the nu- 
tritious aliment, the substantial food! This splendid sham recovered 
the distempered imagination of the prince, and he began to put a pro- 
per estimate on those homely affairs, vulgarly called eating, drinking 
and clothing. 

The true province of money is the facilitation of the exchanges and 
enjoyment of wealth. Wealth is the great engine of state; money 
is the oil which lubricates the machinery attached to this engine. Too 
VOL. III. 11 
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much of it runs over in waste ; the proper quantity is good, and even 
necessary. Be it remembered, however, that few things have proved 
more detrimental to the human race, than the inordinate love and 
abuse of money. An ancient poet designates it appropriately enough 
as irritamenta malorum, the incentive of mischief. A wrong estimate 
of the nature and functions of money thas produced, at different 
times, calamitous results upon the morals and happiness both of indi- 
viduals and aations. Priyate feuds and animosities have been fomen- 
ted; friendships of long standing haye been subjected to grievous dis- 
ruptions ; schemes of corruption and wickedness have been origina- 
ted and stimulated into open and flagrant abuse; while both private 
and public morality have been sacrificed to the relentless voracity of 
an exorbitant appetite for money. 

But our science takes from money its abstract value, and reduces 
it all to a simple concrete. It is made to play only a secondary part 
among the great constituents of capital, and is thus restricted within 
its own legitimate province. That bewitching charm, that pernicious 
enchantment, which the imposing glitter of the precious metals had 
cast upon the minds of mortals, have sobered down into truth and 
reality, and hoarded stores have become the solitary accompaniments 
of the sordid and the misanthropic. Wealth employed as capital is 
the only form of riches which is reasonable, proper, and of diffusive 
utility. 

III. A disposition to deal in exchanges, is one of the first of the 
primary laws of the human mind, developed by the social state. Man 
no sooner comes into contact with man, than his commercial propen- 
sities are indicated. It is as natural for him to promote his own ac- 
commodation by the acquisition of that which his neighbor has, and 
which he has not, as it is to interchange intelligible signs. The com- 
mercial faculty is as original and inherent as the faculty of speech. 
This innate tendency to mutual exchanges, is the simple principle 
from which many of the most essential advantages of civilization are 
derived. It is a principle, too, which exposes the folly of those com- 
mercial regulations which aim at the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, by restraints on importation, 

The maxims upon which men act in private life, are wholly favor- 
able to unrestricted trade. The tailor obtains his shoes from the 
shoemaker ; the shoemaker his clothes from the tailor ; the baker his 
meat from the butcher ; the butcher his bread from the baker ; and so 
on, throughout all the diversifications of trade and exchange. What 
an odious absurdity would it be, were the municipal authorities of any 
community to impose restrictions upon the freedom of individual ex- 
change of commodities! It would be, at once, an interference with 
private rights despotic and insufferable. 

Every honest and independent feeling of a freeman, would rise in 
indignant rebellion against such an arbitrary encroachment upon pri- 
vate rights. If, when the butcher sends out and buys the bread of the 
baker, and brings it to his own door, he should there be met by a pub- 
lic officer, who should inform him that he must pay him a penny a 
loaf on all his imported bread, in order that another baker in his 
more immediate vicinity might be able to sell his at a profit—would 
not the butcher feel himself justifiable in resisting the exaction ? 
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Would he not protest against it as a most impudent infraction of his 
private rights? No advocate of protective duties would, for a mo- 
ment, justify such an interference with the cémmercial relations of 
individuals. Why is it, then, that an abuse which practised upon in- 
dividuals, immediately stands out in its naked enormity, escapes re- 
probation—when complicated with the circumstances of a whole 
people? The answer is obvious. Fraud and injustice can often 
hide themselves under a multiplicity of circumstances. Like error, 
they attach themselves to complex cases, and always avoid simplicity 
and candor. The truth or falsehood of a simple proposition, is much 
more easily perceived than of one blended with manifold unessential 
terms of intricate phraseology, producing confusion but no light. 

One of the first demands, then, of political economy, is unfettered 
trade, unrestricted intercourse among communities and nations. It 
is one of its postulates, that industry should suffer no interference 
with its spontaneous tendencies. 

Now I am to prove that the free trade principle, is philanthro- 
pic in its bearings and aspects. Let us first apply it tothe case of 
individuals composing communities in the same country. Here, in- 
deed, the principle is ordinarily in full operation. All the various 
classes of producers are found to be necessary to each other. They 
are so many component parts of one social mechanism, the success- 
‘ful and harmonious operation of which must depend upon the due 
appreciation of each and of all these parts.. They are mutual helpers, 
mutual comforters in all the offices of an effective ‘ministration to 
each other’s wants. Out of such a state of things, there grows up @ 
good feeling. The courtesies, the kindnesses, the benevolence by 
which the general happiness is promoted, are all fostered. Provision 
is made for the afflicted and destitute. Charitable and humane in- 
stitutions are founded and endowed; general suffering and wretch- 
edness are mitigated, and goodness becomes the presiding genius of 
the place. From all this it is evident that free trade tends powerfully 
to the general peace of the world. 


NO GO! 





“Do you see any thing green in my eye?” 
VULGAR QUBRY. 





Dear Lucy, I can offer you, 
Nor gold, nor house, nor land ; 
But here's a heart, was ever true, 
And here’s as warm a hand. 


Dear John, that prize may suit full well 
The maid of em’rald hue— 

"Po me another tale you'll tell, 
Or, John, twill never do ! 

PRINTER'S DEVIL. 
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MEMOIR OF MAJOR THOMAS YOUNG, 


& REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT OF BSOUTH CAROLINA, 





“Yetby your patience 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.” 





Tue Revolutionary history of the Southern Colonies is yet to be 
written. Rich and varied as may have been the materials-for the 
work, it is, nevertheless, a lamentable truth, that very little has been 
preserved of the early struggles of the Revolutionists. 

One by one have the glorious old heroes of "76 gone “ to that 
bourne from which no traveller returns,” leaving behind them no pre- 
cious record of the past. Many a deed of noble daring, many a heroic 
example worthy of the palmiest days of Greece and Rome, has been 
buried with them in the tomb. 

The historian, to be true to the age of which he writes, should not 
be content to give merely accounts of battles and the movements of 
kings and princes. He should endeavor to give us an idea of the man- 
ners and habits of the people, the character and spirit of the age. He 
should strive to “ hold as ’t were the mirror up to Nature, to show 
virtue her own features, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time, its form and pressure.” To do this, in writing of 
the past, he must needs rely greatly on traditionary records. Every 
ballad, every: pasquinade, every anecdote, should be treasured up as 
fruitful material. How imperfect, indeed, would be our conceptions 
of the sanguinary partisan wars of the Revolution, which ravaged the 
southern colonies, bursting asunder the bands of society, dividing 
kindred and friends, and arraying brother against brother in mortal 
strife—if we were forced to rely upon the written history of the coun- 
try. To the page of history the southern student turns, in vain, to 
learn the character of his fore-fathers: and to the battle-field the 
youthful patriot need not look for a monument to commemorate their 
deeds of glory. They have 


: ‘no monument inscription stone, 
Their race, their deeds, their names almost unknown.” 


In tradition only, are these things treasured up, and swiftly are they 
passing away who were actors in the scenes. While they moved 
amongst us, we felt not the importance of their testimony ; but now 
they are gone, we feel that there is a blank in the page of our coun- 
try’s history which time can never fill. 

We are happy to see, even at this late hour, a disposition awakened 
to save something from oblivion, and with this view, we offer to the 
public through the medium of Orron, the following memoir of as 
brave a soldier as ever drew the sword in the holy cause of Freedom— 
Masor Tuomas Youne. 

We will present the record in his own words, and 


“nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 
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I was born in Lawrence District, S. C., on the seventeenth of Janu- 
ary, 1764. My father, Thomas Young, soon after removed to Union 
District, where I have lived to this day. In the spring of 1780, I 
think in April, Col. Brandon was encamped with a party of 70 or 80 
whigs, about five miles below Union court-house, where Christopher 
Young now lives. Their object was to collect forces for the approach- 
ing campaign, and to keep a check upon thetories. They had taken 
prisoner one Adam Steedham, as vile a tory as ever lived. By some 
means Steedham escaped during the night, and notified the tories of 
Brandon’s position. The whigs were attacked by a large body of the 
enemy before day and completely routed. On that occasion, my 
brother, John Youngs was murdered. I shall never forget my feelings 
when told of his death. I do not believe I had ever used an oath before 
that day, but then I tore open my bosom, and swore that I would 
never rest till I had avenged his death. Subsequently a hundred tories 
felt the weight of my arm for the deed, and around Steedham’s neck I 
fastened the rope as a reward for his cruelties. On the next day I 
left home in my shirt sleeves, and joined Brandon’s party. Christo- 
pher Brandon and I joined at the same time, and the first engagement 
we were in, was at Stallions’ in York District. 

We had received intelligence of a party of tories, then stationed at 
Stallions’ ; a detachment of about fifty whigs, under Col. Brandon, moved 
to attack them.- Before we arrived at the house in which they were 
fortified, we were divided into two parties. Capt. Love with a party 
of sixteen—of whom I was onemarched to attack the front, while 
Col. Brandon with the remainder, made a circuit to intercept those 
who should attempt to escape, and also to attack the rear. Mrs. 
Stallions was a sister of Capt. Love, and on the approach of her 
brother she ran out, and begged him not to fire upon the house. He 
told her it was too late now, and that their only chance for safety was 
to surrender. She ran back to the house and sprang upon the door 
step, which was pretty high. At this moment, the house was attack- 
ed in the rear by Col. Brandon’s party, and Mrs. Stallions was killed 
by a ball shot through the opposite door. At the same moment with 

Brandon’s attack, our party raised a shout and rushed forward. We 
fired several rounds which were briskly returned. It was not long, 
however, before the tories ran up a flag, first upon the end of a gun, 
but as that did not look exactly peaceful, a ball was put through the 
fellow’s arm, and in a few moments it was raised on a ram-rod, and 
we ceased firing. While we were fighting a man was seen running 
through an open field near us. I raised my gun to shoot him, when 
some of our party exclaimed, * Don’t fire; he is one of our own 
men.” J drew down my gun, and in a moment he halted, wheeled 
round, and fired at us. Old Squire Kennedy (who was an excellent 
marksman) raised his rifle and brought him down. We had but one 
wounded, William Kennedy, who was shot by my side. I was at- 
tempting to fire in at the door’ of the house, when I saw two of the 
tories in the act of shooting at myself and Kennedy. I sprang aside 
and escaped, calling at the same time to my companion, but he was 
shot (while moving) through the wrist and thigh. 

The loss of the tories was two killed, four wounded, and twenty- 
eight prisoners whom we sent to Charlotte, N.C. After the fight, 
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Love and Stallions met and shed bitter tears ; Stallions was dismissed 
on parole to bury his wife and arrange his affairs. 

The next engagement ] was in, was at King’s Mountain, S. C., I 
believe on the 7th of October, 1780. I was under the command of 
Col. Brandon. Late in the evening, preceding the battle, we met Co- 
lonels Campbell, Shelby, Cleaveland, and Sevier, with their respective 
regiments, at the Cowpens, where they had been killing some beeves. 
As soon as we got something to eat, for we were very hungry and 
weary, we retired to sleep at random in the woods. I did not wake 
until broad day-light. In the morning we received intelligence that 
Major Ferguson was encamped somewhere near the Cherokee Ford, 
on Broad ‘River. We pushed forward, but heagd no tidings of the 
enemy. At a meeting-house, on the eastern side of the river, we dis- 
covered some signs and continued our pursuit for some distance, when 
a halt was ordered, and were on the point of sending out for some 
beeves, when we met George Watkins, a whig, who had been taken 
prisoner and was on his way home on parole. He gave us informa- 
tion of the position of the enemy. 

A consultation of the officers was then held, and the command was 
given to Col. Campbell. Watkins had informed us that we were 
within a mile of the enemy. We were then formed into four divisions ; 
who commanded each division I cannot now say. I think Col. Roe- 
buck commanded the one I was in. 

Major Ferguson had taken a very strong position upon the summit 
of the mountain, and it appeared like an impossibility to dislodge him, 
but we had come there to do it, and we were determined, one and all, 
to do it, or die trying. The attack was begun on the north side of the 
mountain. The orders were at the firing of the first gun, for every 
man to raise a whoop, rush forward, and fight his way as he best 
could. When our division came up to the northern base of the 
mountain, we dismounted, and Col. Roebuck drew us a little to the 
left and commenced the attack. I well remember how I behaved. 
Ben Hollingsworth and myself took right up the side of the mountain, 
and fought from tree to tree, our way to the summit. I recollect I 
stood behind one tree and fired until the bark was nearly all knocked 
off, and my eyes pretty well filled with it. One fellow shaved me pretty 
close, for his bullet took a piece out of my gun-stock. Before I was 
aware of it, 1 found myself apparently between my own regiment 
and the enemy, as I judged, from seeing the paper which the whigs 
wore in their hats, and the pine knots the tories wore in theirs, these 
being the badges of distinction. 

On the top of the mountain, in the thickest of the fight, I saw Col. 
Williams fall, and a braver or a better man never died upon the field of 
battle. I had seen him but once before that day ; it was in the begin- 
ning of the action, as he charged by me at full speed around the 
mouatain ; toward the summit a ball struck his horse under the jaw, 
when he commenced stamping as if he were in a nest of yellow jack- 
ets. Col. W. threw the reins over the animal’s neck—sprang to the 
ground, and dashed onward. 

The moment I heard the cry that Col. Williams was shot, I ran to 
his assistance, for I loved him as a father, he had ever been so kind to 
me, and almost always carried a cake in his pocket for me and his 
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little son Joseph. They carried him into a tent, and sprinkled some 
water in his face. He revived, and his firstjvords were, ‘“‘ For God’s 
sake, boys, don’t give up the hill!” I remé@mber it as well as if it had 
occurred yesterday. I left him in the arms of his son Daniel, and re- 
turned to the field to avenge his fall. Col. Williams died next day, 
and was buried not far from the field of his glory. 

Joseph Williams—who was a mere boy—and his brother Daniel, 
were, I think, subsequently massacred by the tories at Hay’s station. 
I remember to have heard it told that they were surrounded by the 
tories, and during the fight a crib or outhouse near the building in 
which the whigs were stationed caught fire, and.when they found 
there was no hope, Daniel Williams threw his father’s pistols into the 
flames, exclaiming that he would rather see them burn, than go into 
the hands of atory. Our loss at the battle of King’s Mountain, was 
about twenty-five killed and wounded. The enemy lost above three 
hundred, who were left on the ground—among them Major Ferguson. 
We took, moreover, seven or eight hundred prisoners. Awful indeed 
was the scene of the wounded, the dying, and the dead on the field, 
after the carnage of that dreadful day. A few days after the battle, 
a court martial was held to try some of the tories who were known 
to be of the most outrageous and blood-thirsty character. About 
twenty were found guilty, but ten received a pardon or respite. Nine 
were hung, and the tenth was pinioned, awaiting his fate. It was now 
nearly dark. His brother, a mere Jad, threw bis arms around him, 
and set up a most piteous crying and screaming, as if he would 
go into convulsions. While the soldiers were attracted by his beha- 
viour, he managed to cut the cords, and his brother escaped. 

After the battle we marched upon the head waters of Cane Creek, in 
North Carolina, with our prisoners, where we all came very near starv- 
ing to death. The country was very thinly settled, and provisions could 
not be had for love or money. 1 thought green pumpkins, sliced and 
fried, about the sweetest eating I ever had in my life! From this 
point we marched over into the Dutch settlements m the fork of 
Catawba and recruited, until we joined Gen. Morgan at Grindall 
Shoals. 

The next engagement I was in, was at Hammond’s store, on Bush 
River, somewhere near 96. Gen. Morgan was encamped at Grindalk 
Shoals to keep the tories in check. He despatched Col. Washin 
with a detachment of militia, and about seventy dragoons, to a 
body of tories, who had been plundering the whigs. We 
with them at Hammond’s store ; in fact, we picked up seve 
ing ones, within about three miles of the place, from whom we learned 
all about their position. 

When we came in sight, we perceived that the tories had formed 
in line on the brow of the hill opposite to us. We had a long hill 
to descend and another to rise. Col. Washington and-his dragoons 
gave a shout, drew swords, and charged down the hill like madmen. 
The tories fled in every direction without firing a gum We took a 
great many prisoners and killed a few. Here I must relate an inci- 
dent which occurred on this occasion. In Washington’s corps there 
was.a boy of fourteen or fifteen, a mere lad, who in crossing Tiger 
River was ducked by a blunder of his horse. The men laughed and 
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jeered at him very much, at which he got very mad, and swore that, 
boy or no boy, he wouldfKill a man that day or die. He accomplish- 

ed the former. I remen®Mer very well being highly amused at the 

little fellow charging round a crib after a tory, cutting and slashing 

away with his puny arm, till he brought him down. 

We then returned to Morgan’s encampment at Grindall Shoals, on 
the Packolette, and there we remained, eating beefand scouting through 
the neighborhood until we heard of Tarlton’s approach. Having re- 
ceived intelligence that Col. Tarlton designed to cross the Packo- 
lette at Easternood Shoals above us, Gen. Morgan broke up his en- 
campment early on the morning of the 16th, and retreated up the 
mountain road by Hancock’s Ville, taking the left hand road not far 
above, in a direction toward the head of Thickety Creek. We arrived 
at the field of the Cowpens about sun-down, and were then told that 
there we should meet the enemy. The news was received with great 
joy by the army. We were very anxious for battle, and many a 
hearty curse had been vented against Gen. Morgan during that 
day’s march, for retreating, as we thought, to avoid a fight. Night 
came upon us, yet much remained to be done. It was all important 
to strengthen the cavalry. Gen. Morgan knew well the power of 
Tarlton’s legion, and he was too wily an officer not to prepare himself 
as well as circumstances would admit. 'Two companies of volunteers 
were called for. On. was raised by Major Jolly of Union District, 
and the other, I think, by Major McCall. I attached myself to Major 
Jolly’s company. We drew swords that night, and were informed 
we had authority to press any horse not belonging to a dragoon or an 
officer, into our service for the day. 

It was upon this occasion I was more perfectly convinced of Gen. 
Morgan’s qualifications to command militia, than I had ever before 
been. He went among the volunteers, helped them fix their swords, 
joked with them about their sweet-hearts, told them to keep in good 
spirits, and the day would be ours. And long after I laid down, he 
was going about among the soldiers encouraging them, and telling 
them that the old wagoner would crack his whip over Ben. (Tarlton) 
in the morning, as sure as they lived. 

“ Just hold up your heads, boys, three fires,” he would say, “ and 
you are free, and then when you return to your homes, how the old 
folks will bless you, and the girls kiss you, for your gallant conduct !” 
I dont believe he slept a wink that night ! 

But to the battle. Our pickets were stationed three miles in ad- 
vance. Samuel Clowney was one of the picket guard, and I often 
heard him afterwards laugh at his narrow escape. Three of Wash- 
ington’s dragoons were out on a scout, when they came almost in 
contact with the advanced guard of the British army; they wheeled, 
and were pursued almost into camp. ‘Two got in safely; one poor 
fellow, whose horse fell down, was taken prisoner. It was about 
day that the pickets were driven in. 


[Will be finished in the next number.) 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Country Putrit ELoquence.—Save the mark! so far as the country region around 
about us is concerned. Rambling in the western part of Georgia, we arrived one Satur- 
day evening, at a country inn, with the design of “ laying by,” as the phrase rurs, until 
after the Sabbath. On that day we accompanied our host to service at a meeting-house 
some mile or two distant; where our patience was wearied, despite our devotional feel- 
ing—by no less than three long-winded “ discourses,” as destitute of any ray of interest 
or reason, and as pletely outrag of every dictum: of oratory, rhetoric, and even 
grammar, as they well could be. 

“ Splendid sarments,” commented our host, as we rode homewards. 

“Which?” replied we. “The first, second, or third?’ for having service but once a 
month, it is a custom to sit out several long discourses, consecutively, like the famished 
tourist in the desert, when his parched lips meet the cooling stream, or the wrecked and 
starved mariner when he again finds food within his grasp. All the cases—an intemper- 
ance, turning a blessing into an evil, and yielding as little real good, as did the eleven beds 
which the Irish traveller, who, not having slept for many nights, piled up, one upon the 
other, in order that he might have a good wholesale nap, and make up for lost time. 
“ Which,” we asked, “do you admire so much? You certainly jest in praising the rant- 
ing of Mr. ——, the jargon of ——, or the rigmarole of ——” 

Our friend looked at us in astonishment. “I’m afeird,” said he, “that you have been 
to them minister-making machines. Breatherin —— is powerful men—powerful: they 
preach the gospel—the plain simple gospel ; none of your new-fangled, high-flying preach- 
ing, that takes a week to study it out, and then hasto be read after that—stuff that no- 
body understands and that only tickles the ear. Idon’t want no edicated preachers about 
me. The apostles never went to college. Larning only makes ’em proud and worldly.” 

And s0 it is, not only are many of those who fill our country pulpits deplorably igno- 
rant, but they glory in their ignorance, and hundreds of their flocks would look with pious 
horror upon the introduction of any shadow of intelligence or sense. Schools and col- 
leges for the minister—who of all men should be the accomplished and universal scholar 
—-are looked upon as unnecessary, undesirable and unchristian. 

This is much tobe deplored. In its religious effect, it excites a sneer and disgust in the 
intelligent mind, not, alas, against the speaker only, but his great theme—a feeling which 
often remains through life. In its mental effect, it leaves the minds of the hearers unen- 
lightened and unimproved. The great theme ofa future life, should always be presented 
by those, and in a manner that will win at least respect from all listeners : and the pul- 
pit should ever be a fount of instruction, mental as well as moral. 

To take up arms in advocacy of the expediency and importance of ministerial educa- 
tion is not atall our purpose. Many in the South, many worthy men, would strenuously 
dissent from our opinion—passing strange as such dissent may seem in this age and land. 
We take it, however, that few of such illiberal bigots are among the readers of Orion. 
Our thought was simply to present some specimens of country pulpit eloquence, which 
have from time to time come under our notice: specimens which, though laughable 
enough, are seriously, no laughing matter. Hear us, reader, and then sorrow that such 
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things should be—that the sacred office should be so degraded. Hear us and say which 
class of men should minister in Holy Things. Such men of might and lore as Tillotson, 
Wesley and others, or those—who like many of our own country preachers—come unlet- 
tered from the corn-field, lacking knowledge enough to know their want of knowledge ; 
self-sufficient, with each vacuity of sense, as Pope says, filled with pride. How truly 
of such may we use the verse of Swift— ; 





“ Where their genius least inclines— 
Absurdly bend their own whole designs.” 


Often have we essayed to listen reverentially to the speaker, and been compelled, no- 
lens volens, by some oddity or absurdity of expression, to yield all feeling of devotion, to 
the intruding smile, or the feeling of impatience and disappointment. At such timesit has 
seemed to us, that our mental and moral gain would have been greater if we had given 
the time to one of Shakspeare’s tragedies. If it were possible for such men to read the 
“ Master,” how great an improvement it would be, to throw aside their impromptu balder- 
dash, yclept sermons, and instruct us with Macbeth or King John, or even the Merry 
Wives of Windsor? Time then would at least not be thrown away. 

One reverend gentleman, who, by the by, practised law on week-days and preaching 
on Sundays, and knew as much of the one as the other, was much given in his exhorta- 
tions to the use of professional terms. Ina prayer, upon one occasion, he implored heaven 
not to “enter up judgment against the people.” When, a moment afterwards, he com- 
menced singing a hymn solo, and with a peculiarly trying nasal voice, a wag at our el- 
bow, whispered us, “judgment,” it seems, is “ entered up, for there is the execution !” 

Another entertained us with a discourse from the text, “ Lord, ever more give us this 
bread.” The way in which he contrived to talk fora whole hour, without advancing one 
solitary idea, was certainly ingeni His di se was only a repetition in a thousand 
forms, of the words of his text. He appeared unable to get beyond that point. “ Lord, ever 
more give us this bread—this bread—this living bread—give us one bit—just a piece—a 
crumb—a morsel—just a bite ! (a “ scrimption” whispered our familiar.) At length he ceased 
from exhaustion, and announced the postponement of the afternoon service. Said he—“ we 
shall not try to attempt to preach this evening, for we have a very sore jaw!’ We should 
think he had! Pity it was not a lock-jaw, and the key in the possession of some trust-wor- 
thy man. 

‘Another discoursed upon the value of the Bible, until he reached a most eloquent cli- 
max. “ This book, my friends—this Bible—this ‘ old fashion Bible which lays on the stand,’ 
(think of his quoting poetry !) is worth—is worth—more than all the novels hauld in a 
cart drawn with two mules! 

Another—and in the chapel of one of our Georgia colleges, discoursed upon the theme 
of Satan “ walking about as a roaring lion. He does not walk now-a-days,” said the 
speaker, “he goes full tilt; all ahead of the no-mo-no-po-ly omnibuses which you have 
read of. And, my brethrin, you have all heard the lion roar, and the houses shake, and the 
windows crack!” Here the gentleman displayed his knowledge of zoology. Really, 
the lions of some climates must roar a little louder than did that Ceur de lion, Nick Bot- 
tom, in the play. 

Another, speaking of the inactivity of the sinner in availing himself of the means of sal- 
vation, and his disposition to leave it all to heaven—said, “ My bretherin! A wrong idea 
has got about: people think they have nothing to do; they put every bit of the work on 
God, as though He wasonly a field hand!"’ Talking of the confidence of the dying Chris- 
tian, he gravely quoted a humorous anecdote which was then going the round of the pa- 
pers. He evidently never detected the witin it. “Ah! my brethrin, the godly man, is 
dying-er: his wife and his darling babes stand around him-er—she weeps-er and asks-er, 
what is to become of them when he is gone-er ; and the dying man replies-er, as we 
read in the paper this morning-er, perhaps-er, of a man, his name was Heron-er—who 
was dying too-er : ‘ He who feeds the ravens, will not suffer the young herons to starve !’” 

We might multiply such instances, but it would, perhaps, savor of a levity which we 
should hope never to feel or express. The extracts we have given, we have noted ver- 
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batim at different times, and we believe them to be a just specimen of the intelligence 
which obtains, not only in our country pulpits, but the churches of our larger inland villages. 
How can we expect intelligence and refinement, while such caricatures are tolerated 
and eulogized—how expect the spread of tational enlightened piety ? 

Literally, for heaven’s sake, say we, give us, at least, a common-school education for 


the pulpit. 





Sears’ History or THE Bisre. Embellished with two hundred engravings, two 
octavo volumes in one; elegantly bound, nearly 1000 pp. New-York: Robert Sears. 
Penfield, Georgia: William Richards. 


A new work from the indefatigable Szars! This superb volume every way sur- 
passes all other productions, of the author ; indeed, it is said by many, and not unjustly 
it seems to us, to be worth all the others put together. This valuable work, from the hasty 
glance we have had time to give at ouradvance copy, seems to us fully to accomplish 
the author's design. It embodies a complete and fascinating history of the Holy Bible, 
from the earth's creation to the “ full establishment of Christianity ;” presenting a “ clear” 
and comprehensive account of every remarkable transaction recorded in the sacred Scrip- 
tures during a period of upwards of four thousand years.” The volume is profusely illustrated 
with new engravings, many of them the most finished and beautiful we have ever seen. 
The notes are copious, and add much to the value of the text. We shall refer to it 
again; in the mean time, we wish the worthy publisher every success, and we question 
not that he will meet it; for certainly, the book should be'in the house of every christian 
father in the land. 


Merepitu. A Novel. By tae Countess or Buessinaton. New-York: J. Win- 
chester & Co. 


Let no one throw aside Meredith, because the earlier chapters savor of nursery life. 
This is only a portion, made afterwards, admirably subservient to the general plot. This 
work is “Lady Blessington” throughout; her ease and grace of diction, ingenuity of 
plot and interest, and adaptation of incident—her limnings of the heartlessness and 
viciousness of aristocratic life—her puerile affectation of Frenchisms—her broad re- 
marks, which a modesty, far remote from the mawkish would require, should be draped 
a little. What a bewitching creature is Selina Somers! Meredith is rather Romeo- 
ish. The characters are, generally, felicitously drawn, and the work is altogether one 
of very tolerable interest. 


Laptes’ CoMPANION TO THE FLowEeR Garpen. Editedby A. J. Downine. One vol. 
12mo. pp. 347. New-York and London: Wiley ¢ Putnam. 

This volume so elegantly “ got up,” is by Mrs. Loudon of England, wife of the distin- 
guished horticulturist. It is designed as a manual for amatuer gardeners, especially 
lady devotees, and most admirably is the design accomplished. As, says the American 
editor in his preface, “the clearness and simplicity with which she explains every 
branch of gardening, attract at once the novice and the amatent, who have had little 
practical experience, and who would be little interested in a less sprightly and more 
scientific work.” In England the charming science of horticulture is practised very 
touch, and in great perfectiin—and especially by ladies, and those of the highest 
ranks. May we not hope that it will soon become a more general occupation for the 
Teisure hours.of the ladies of the South? Surely no employment is more innocent, 
salutary or fascinating, than the culture of the sweet gems which beautify the rugged 
surface of earth. 
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SuaxsrearRe’s: CompLeTe Worxs. With notes and numerous etchings on steel. 

Harpers’ cheap edition. 

The rapidity with which the Harper’s are giving their great works to the public, on 
the cheap system, is astonishing. In, addition to Allison and Brande, the Library of 
Novels, and the Family Library, here isa very beautiful and the only perfect (American) 
sdition of the dramas and poems of the Bard of Avon. It is complete in eight parts, or 
two volumes embracing about 1300 pages, and nineteen exquisite etchings on steel—for 
two dollars. Surely every one who is not already supplied with the works of the im- 
niortal bard; will avail himself of the present opportunity, and even those who possess 
other editions will do well to obtain’ this, if it be only to secure the illustrations of 
Retzch. 





Soutney’s Lire or Netson. In one vol.pp.310. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


What we have said of “ Lockhart’s Napoleon,” is equally true of Southey’s Life of 
Lord Nelson. It is, probably, second in faithfulness and ability, to no other record of the 
life and deeds of the greatest and best naval commander that ever lived. “The best 
eulogy of Nelson,” says the biographer, “isthe faithful history of the actions, and the 
best history must be that which shall relate them most perspicuously.” This volume is 
Number Six of the.cheap “ Family Library.” 


Home, or THE Iron Rute. A Domestic Story. By Mrs. Exxis. In two vols. pp. 
170. 164. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


A charming and delightful story by a very able and popular writer. As this is but a 
re-appearance of this work, it is needless to say more than that it can be procured for 
twenty-five cents. Mfrs. Ellis’ books are worthy of being read’ by all classes. They have 
moral worth added to the charm of graceful and correct composition. 


REcENT PuBLIcCaTIONS. New books have aceumulated upon our table lately. The 
following, among others, shall receive early attention. 

“Change: for American Notes: or, Letters from London to New-York. By an Ameri- 
can Lady.” New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

“ Dr. Pusey’s Sermon on the Holy Eucharist.” New-York : Harper & Brothers. 

“ Kate in Search of a Husband,” and “ Philip in Search of a Wife.” Novels by 
“ A Lady Chrysalis.” New-York: J. Winchester. 

“Illustrations of the Croton Aqueduct. ByF.B. Tower. With 25 fine engravings.” 
New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 

“ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By Professor James W. Johnson.” 
Wiley & I'utnam. 

“ Productive Farming, &c. Wiley & Putnam. 

“ Birds, Flowers and other things. By’Mary Howitt.” 
F “The Poetry: of Life and-other works. By Mrs. Ellis. New-York: Messrs. Lang- 
ey, 

“Marmaduke Wyvil.” A novel by Herbert. New-York: J. Winchester. 

“The Patapsco and other Poems. By Charles Soran.” 

“The Twins” and other works. By Bremer, &c.,.&c. 

“A Lecture, delivered before the Georgia Historical Society in Savannah. By 
Hon. E. A. Nisset.” Savannah: W.T. Williams. 

“Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck, &c. Edited by Miss Janz 
Porter.” New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Montaty Cuat.—* Miss Leslie’s Magazine” a while ago published an execrable 
lithotint picture, with the editorial remark that they were the first in the United States, 
who had produced pictures in that styleof art! Now’'that honor belongs to Orron only. 
Mr. T. Addison Richards’ lithotints, prepared for our work, were the first ever published 
in an American Magazine, and almost the earliest executed on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is but a very short time since the introduction of this beautiful art, and as we were the 
first to practice it, so we hope tobe the first to bring it to perfection. For coming num- 
bers, we have plates prepared far superior to any we have yet presented to our readers— 
some equal in delicacy of finish and boldness of effect to steel engravings. As soon as 
our success warrants it, we shall publish lithotints, printed, net from two plates only as at 
present, but from twelve or fourteen !—by which the picture will receive all the grada- 
tions and variety of colors, of the most finished water-color drawing! ‘This process is 
one of great labor and cost, but we trust our‘success will soon enable us to accomplish it. 
At any rate, we promise specimens of this att superior to those in any other works. 

By-the-by, reader,—if you are ever hard up for the “ bullion” just practice a 
little ruse of which we were the verdant victim, not many moons since. You shall 
hear! Jupiter Ammon! the very recollection almost kills us with mirth! A “ friend,” 
who never read Polonius’ advice to Laértes, 


“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be” — 


entered our den, equipped for travel, and pulling out his pocket-book, remarked carelessly, 
“T have a lot of change about me which is rather troublesome—have you got a five dol- 
lar bill?” Now, being slightly acquainted with the idiosyncrasy of the gentleman, we 
had banished from our profile the benevolent smile which is wont to dwell there—the 
very t he pr ted himself, but wheu his apparently harmless business was 
made known, we suffered the smile to return, and answering his question in the affirm- 
ative, hastened to oblige him. We drew a “ V” from its lurking place, among unpaid 
subscription bills, and placing it in our friend’s hand, instinctively held out our own for 
“ the troublesome change ;” but O! ye gulls and emeralds !—he'very quietly stowed the 
“ William” away, but suddenly discovered that his “ change did not amount to quite so 
much, but no matter he would get some more directly, and then hand us the whole sum 
atonce! With this speech, our friend, our “V,” and the “ troublesome change,” vanish- 
ed together, and we were left ina mood peculiarly happy for writing a good-natured 
paragraph for Maca! . . . . His Holiness the Pope, you know, has recently ex- 
pressed his desire of reviving the ancient ceremony of crowning a poet-laureate, at the 
capital. The distinction has been proffered to Chateaubriand, and declined. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery, the author of “ Satan,’’* is said to be ambitious of the honor. Now, we 
have serious thoughts of presenting the claims of our cow: two specimens of 
whose muse we present in our present number. . . . . - . + . A friend 
of our’s some days since, in answer to our query, why he never lent us literary 
aid, replied, that he should have often done so, but that the medicine he had seen 
inflicted in our pages upon other aspirants for the immortality of print, had frightened him 
from the venture. Now this is very wrong ; we are not conscious of ever refusing any 
paper, the publication of which would not have been an unkindness to the author. Our 
sheets are not designed for the merchandise of literary hacks, but especially to call forth 
and foster the amateur talent which lies buried throughout the mountains and savannas 
of our “sunny South.” There is sufficient power among us, to maintain a dozen works, 
and that with a hundred times more originality and interest than thecontents of nine- 
tenths of the Northern Magazines present, even with all their long lists of “ distinguish- 
ed contributors.” That this is so, the past numbers of our own beloved Maga, will fully 
evince. We hope then, that our friends will not be bashful, but that they will come, one 
and all, to our aid, and enable us to show, in regard to the South, that, “some folks can 
do things as well as other folks.” We must again, also, beg our correspondents not to 
take offence if their papers should not appear in the next number after they are sent, or 








* Mr. Robert Montgomery, the author of Satan! Query—may he rightly be considered the 
grand-father of lies ?—P. D. 
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even in the second, or third, or fourth number. Each of our issues is made up long be- 
fore the time of publication, and besides that, there is the old equitable rule—“ first come, 
first served.” . . . . The paper upomDoctor Pusey and Puseyism, came too late 
for our present issue. It shall have place in November. . . . . “I ama decided 
enemy to Pusy-ism,” said a friend tous the other day at table, when an atrocious cater- 
wauling interrupted a profound argument in which we were engaged. And so also, 
said we, when a day or two after, we noticed a “Jayde fayre” of our acquaintance, lav- 
ishing the bloom of her best affections Upon @ pigmy specimen of the feline race. 
Apropos: why will not some one sit down catedly—we mean doggedly—to work and 
prepare us a paper upon catology ?—something spicy, humorous, pathetic, and profound, 
in which the much abused race of mewlers shall receive ample justice. We can furnish 
“heads” in abundance, if some correspondent will supply the tales: for instance—cate- 
gory, catacomb, cataract, catastrophe, catalysm, cataplasm, catapult, cataphract, cata- 
chresis, catalogue, catarrh, catechism, catgut, catenation, cat-o-’nine tails, and a world of 
others! Come, friends, nib your pens. . . . . A friend in New-York writes us, that 
as a news-boy was crying the new work, “ Change for Dickens’ American Notes,” ano- 
ther ragged urchin, engaged in a different branch of the same trade, offered him, in ex- 
change, a soiled copy of Mr. Dickens’ book, but the little fellow objected to the emission, 
and would not plank the specie. . . . . . Asa skeptical acquaintance, was, some 
days since, adducing his specious arguments against the truth of Holy Writ, and cited, 
among other things, the passage in Genesis, where the sun and stars are said to have 
been created after the earth—it occurred to us that in that passage—the earth being the 
grand theme, the sun and other heavenly bodies were spoken of as having been created 
after it, and thus made the lesser objects—even, as while an insignificant ubject may fill 
the foreground of a picture, mountains of a myriad times the extent, occupy only an atom 
of space in the distance. . . . . Macready the modern High Priest of Tragedy, is 
expected shortly in the United States, when he will appear on the boards of the “ Park” 
in New-York. As an actor and a gentleman, Mr. M. holds an exalted station ; were we 
denizens of Gotham, and play-goers, what a treat we should look for the coming fall! 
His efforts at Drury Lane, to restore the legitimate drama, resulted in any thing but pe- 
cuniary gain. We forget how long it is since his previous visit to the western world. 

‘ What a splendid fiction is History—even the best authenticated! What his- 
torian can be relied upon when even Robertson so grossly departs from the truth, as in 
the case of his powerful story of the latter days of Charles V.?, Our readers are of course 
familiar with the master description to which we allude ; and, also, with the recent letter 
of the Hon. Mr. Wheaton, our Minister at Berlin—in which the truth of the matter ap- 
pears so widely different. . . . . If one should look over the columns of the “ Sati- 
rist’’ newspaper, (London,) he would wonder at the unbridled license of the press, under 
a monarchical government. The most illustrious of England’s nobles, and even the sove- 
reigns themselves, are there handled with less courtesy and ceremony than is ever dis- 
played, in this country, towards the most obnoxious of political magnates. The whole 
aristocracy are made the subjects of butt and abuse. More particularly, of late, the 
whole force of its satire has been hurled at the poor German princes, related to the 
English crown, and at the detested King of Hanover. Earnest became King of Hanover 
upon the death of William IV., and was then, (after Victoria,) heir-apparent to the throne 
of England. Thanks to Victoria’s “ love for her lord,” all possibility of his ever holding 
the British sceptre is now precluded. He is most cordially hated by the whole nation, 
and not the less so, that he receives, yearly, a pension of twenty-one thousand pounds 
from the hard sweat of Englishmen. Earnest, together with the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, were recently guests at Queen Victoria's palace, (Buckingham,) where they 
attended the marriage of the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz to the Princess Augusta—a 
bridal which has imposed another tax upon the English people, of three thousand pounds, 
yearly, for the support of German princes. Since that time, the English papers have 
been full of squibs and witticisms at the expense of the “happy couple” and the royal 
guests. The “ Satirist” of a late date, in summing up the characteristics of the several 
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potentates of Europe—speaks thus flatteringly—“ Leopold of Belgium.—This monarch is 
known to the people of England as having come over to this country some years ago to 
marry the Princess Charlotte. At that.time the whole of his worldly effects, which he 


brought with him in a carpet-bag, two shirts and a tooth-brush. Notwith- 
standing his awful poverty im Sond he. now wears a crown,” etc, “ King 
Larnest of Hanover.—An i monarch and a pensioner on the charity of the 


“starving millions of Engl aaaadiubal £21,000, yearly. He has been generally 


for somebody else, basally prinee is bea and therefore cannot be King 
pan. ”. The* gentlemanly prince” uded to, is remarkable for his penchant for 
a hot ¢limate! “ The Duke of rae a.—Father of Prince Albert. Nothing 
om as to intellect. Reigns over a capital about the size of the inclosure in Leices- 
te are, three villages anda pump. He laidclaim to a stable for two horses, standing 
erm of his kingdom, but by solemn treaty it was awarded to the dominions of 
thé Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz.—A pensioner upon the 
bounty of England for fifty years, to the annual amount of £2,000, to which he has no 
more claim than we have to the Empire of China. His dominions include a fish-pond, 
(called a lake,) the stable before-mentioned, two cottages, a barn, and a fire-engine. Vic- 
toria.—A young monarch, who feels most acutely for the distress under which her sub- 
jects labor, and shows a desire toalleviate their misery as much as lies in her power, by 
presenting them yearly, with a prince or princess, for whose support they will be here- 
after compelled to provide. ‘‘ Nicholas of Russia.—The devil!” In this strain, runs the 
complimentary biography, until all the other rulers are served. The columns ofthe pa- 
per abound in wit and humor, but itis necessarily, very often like what they wittily call 
American jokes, very far fetched! . . . . Inthe last “ Illustrated London News’ we 
noticed a fine cut of the new mammoth steam-ship the “Great Britain.” She was 
launched at Bristol on the 19th July, and is expected at New-York the coming spring . 
She is iron built, of immense size—three thousand tons burthen ; her engines are of 1,000 
horse power—she will carry 1,100 tons of coal,and provide accommodations for no less than 
364 passengers! Instead of paddle-wheels, she is fitted with Smith’s Archimedian screw- 
propellers. When she enters the “line,” we may look for a great reduction in the price 
of Atlantic travel. A new number of “ Punch,” (London,) is on our table. 
It is witty as usual, but this week so excessively local, that it presents little of interest to 
the mass of trans-atlantic readers. The “ point,” though, of its admirable pictures is de- 
tected at once, and with infinite pleasure by all. This paper as well as other London 
works, we believe may be obtained regularly through the office of the “Sun” in New-York. 
Mr. T. A. Richards thus writes us from New-York, “ you have heard much 
of the great Croton Aqueduct; yet, as you have not visited the North since the completion 
of that work, you have never had the pleasure of sipping the eau de Croton, or been bless- 
ed with a glimpse of the noble fountains which now adorn this city. The one in the Park 
and also that in Union Park, I described to you during my visit here last summer. Since 
that time a third has been built in the Bowling-Green at the foot of Broadway. The in- 
tention was to imitate a real cataract, and to effect this, a lot of stones—not noble massive 
rocks, but vulgar paving-stones—were piled up in a methodical manner, and the jet rising 
a little above it, the spray was dashed over its sides in numberless little streams. I at 
first, with many others, thought the design a puerile attempt at the ‘ natural’—a mere abor- 
tion—indeed an insult to the beautiful spray, to dash it over such an ungainly mass; and 
so I still think, as far as that part of the plan is concerned ; but the sublime powers of the 
water were not to be overcome by all this. Taking a farewell promenade the other 
evening to the Battery—as I came in view of the Bowling-Green, never did so enchanting 
ascene meet my eye. A stupendous column of water arose from the middle of the 
rocky pile—towered far above it, until it kissed the tops of the venerable trees, and then 
with a deafening roar, fell to the basin, completely covering the rocky mass : around it 
flew innumerable lesser jets, slightly inclining towards each other, and thus forming beau- 
tiful Gothic arches. The whole was illuminated with brilliant foot-lights, which revealed 
the water amid the night-darkness, in all the distinctness and purity of the virgin snow. 
The spray appeared to me to assume, like the sun-set clouds, innumerable fantastic forme. 
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I saw—not camels, weasels and whales, in its Protean shapes, like Hamlet—but objects 
of nobler form. Especially, did it realize my ideal of the crystallated palaces of another 
world. The grand jet seemed a r ral tower, with turret and pinnacle ; 
while the attendant streams were r opehing over aisles and colonnades of i in- 
terminable length. The sound of the fallis iT 


As I gazed delightedly, some red fires w: 
denly assumed the most gorgeous: hue. 
resembled a palace of ruby, and the ma 


noble bay, slightly revealed in the pn the enchantment. It 

any pyrotechnic effect in a pantomime, as far as the Real exceeds the Mimic. 

moments the hue faded, and as the water again assumed its almost painful whiten 
sudden change actually sent a chill through my veins. Nothing but statuary i 
needed to render these fountains the grandest in the world. No water-works poss 
the immense power that the Croton does, and it is plain to see, that ere long, New-Yo 
will be known as the“ city of fountains! ** * *" . . . . . Passing along the street 
the other day, we overheard a genuine bit of negro lingo. Cuffee was riding a jack-ass and 
reprimanding a young bukra for coming too closely to the animal’s heels. “Darnow! 
young massa, a leetle more an’ de jock-orse kick you!” . . . » Among our late 
contributions, are some very proper “ verses,” penned in a delicate, demnition Mantilini 
hand, upon a note paper of white satin post, with an embossed and tinted floweret in the 
corner—the whole breathing of eau de rose and prettily enveloped—Cupid, flourishing 
on the blue seal “in course.” What anice love ditty itis! We take it to be a veritable 
ms. of Komeo, which Juliet by some mischance let slip from her heaving bosom, and have 
therefore enshrined it among our autographs. The first stanza is, at least, pretty. 


“Oh come! oh come! beloved one, 
Why wilt thou tarry longer; 
Thou caust not have a truer one, 

Nor one whose love is stronger ! 
Then hasten to the altar, love, 

And be the vows there spoken, 
That bind us to each other, love, 

Till life’s last string is broken.” 


Now for another— 


“The breath of care, has never blown 
Upon thee yet, my sweet! 
Life’s joys are all around thee thrown 
Upspringing at thy feet.” 


“Sweet!” aint it? 


“ But, dearest, all the brightest beams, 

That future hope may shed; 

Will vanish like the meteor’s gleams, 
In darkness o’er thy head— 

It hath no pulse of joy so bright, 
As that with which thou’rt blest, 

Save one, the only, pure delight 
That fills a mother’s breast !” 


Verily ! this last line has a recherche delicacy. Romeo is looking beyond the honey- 
moon with a vengeance ! 
Now for stanza the last. How could Juliet resist so tuneful a muse ? 


“Then, come! oh come! speak out the words, 

That makes thee mine forever, 

And binds us with the silken cords, 
Which nought in life can sever: 

I offer thee a heart, beloved, 
With thy sweet self enshrined, 

A fonder heart, ne’er throhb’d, beloved, 
Since love’s first wreath was twined.” 


Romeo! Romeo! tell your Juliet to be most careful how she lets her love-notes lay 
ee 
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PROSPECTUS 


- or 
VOLUME THE THIRD, 
COMMENCED IN SEPTEMBER, 1843. 


In introducing the third volume of ORION to the public, we deem it 
unnecessary to give either a minute explanation of its objects, or an elaborate 
argument in its favor. To question the utility and importance of a Literary 
Magazine in this section of our country—one which shall be a faithful organ 
of our interests, and a liberal exponent of our literary character—would be 
to confess a strange indifference to the mental improvement of our people. 
We take it for granted, therefore, that the South—Georgia and her sister 
states—need such a work—that the necessity is felt by the people, and that 
they will codperate earnestly in any effort which really promises success. We 
know well the-disinclination which the public feels to any exertion where suc- 
cess is very doubtful—especially where failure—judging from the past—is 
almost inevitable ; we have experienced this; we have, we hope, survived 
its disheartening influence. We have struggled hard and unceasingly with 
obstacles unprecedented—with universal peeuniary distress—with general 
rigid retrenchment, particularly exercised in intellectual gratifications—with 
vigorous rivalry—with prejudicewith distrust—with personal embarrass- 
ments ; and in spite of them all we have sustained our enterprise, and are 
about to commence a new volume with fresh vigor and determination. 

We are ready, as we have ever been, to declare to the world our faith. 
We sail under uo false colors, or, to use a simile more appropriate to our 
work, we show ne false lights. Our Magazine is set for the development of 
mind—for the elevation of tastefor the promulgation and defence of truth— 
for the detection and condemnation of error—among the people of the South. 
We are not ignorant of the mighty power of our periodical literature in 
moulding the intellectual character of our youth, and Heaven forbid that 
we should ever, or carelessly or wilfully, contribute aught to degrade that 
character. We are not advocates of the narrow policy of those who seek to 
elevate literature at home, by depreciating it abroad. Our motto is Fettow- 
sup with the Wortp or Lerrers—Incessant Tor for advancement of the 
Sours to no second degree in the great Scale of Literature. 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF OMOM | 

Will be as elevated as the best writers of the South with one} talent from 
various parts of the world, can make it. Its articles will be original ; 
and nothing will appear in its pages, which does not reachithe.: of ex- 
cellence we have set up. This pfactice will benefit even young writers, who, 
Siahe oe ahall no soor ta Chole vcalhesetie ob Fier aes We shall 
make ita point to give able Face in Sdjenees Sle Poccvtand the Philolo- 
gy, Ethics, Metap yeics, Fae Oy inetd Fine 
Arts. . Our aim is not to make « Magnan wre Tales Booty a Stories 
—the mere froth of Literature—but to gue to thé real mental wealth of 
our readers. No pains or expens® “will be spared to secure the richest and 
raciest matériel for the pages of the work. 


THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF ORION 
Will be zwrtmety devoted to the Scenzry or THE Sourn, being the only 
Magazine in America which publishes original pictures of American 
These Drawings will be onaauned in the finest style of the new and beauti- 
ful art of Lithotint. 


With this outline of the features of our work, we submit the following 
CONDITIONS. 


I. Orion will appear about the Ist of every month, in numbers of forty-eight 
or 1 pet rinted on the finest paper, from new and elegant types, 
maki y Two Voromes of nearly 300 pages each. 

IL. as pee Ae will contain able papers from distinguished writers, and 
an original picture of southern scenery. 

III. It will be furnished to single subscribers at Taree Dotiars per year, 
or Two Doras per volume—invariably in advance. Four copies to one 
— for Ten Dollars—or Nine copies for Twenty Dollars. 

V. Every order must be accompanied with the cash, be post paid, and 
addresed together with all communications, to 
WILLIAM RICHARDS, 


Penfield, Georgia. 
September 1st, 1843. 


I> Editors-who will publish the above, and call .attention to it, shall, on 
senditig a copy of the paper, receive the work regularly. 


THE ATHENS HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Mas, Wiiut1am C. Ricwanps, Parerpat. 
Miss Saran M. Harueway, 
Miss = A. Ricnanps, 





, } AssieTaxrs. 
Ma. W. C. Ricnarps, Teacher of Natural Science. 


This School, established in January last, is now “in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment.” ‘The Fall Session, of fourteen weeks, will be opened on Monday, August 28th. 
The number of pupils will be strictly imitedto thirty. The Course of Studies is quite 
as extensive as that pursued in the most distinguished Female Schools fn the North, and 
the mode of instruction‘is wwsvar. 9 the same. 

The Natural Sciences are taught by the only worthy and efficient system, that of Ex- 
perimental Lectures. Vocal Music, Calisthenice, and Penmanship, are daily exercises for 
the whole school. Very particular attention is paid to English Com and Reading. | 
All of these exercises, together with the Latin, French, ‘italian and Spanish teen 
are taught in the regular course [3° wirHOUT EXTRA CHARGE ! 

Terms for the Fall Session, - - - - > $17.50 
: Fee for Instruction on the Piano, - . - 13.50 | 

Pupils entering the School at any time less than one ‘mouth from the ing, will be 
charged for the full session. No deduction for absence save from sickness.” AP There 
are, at this time, only siz vacancies in the school. 

Athens, August 1, 1843. 














